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EDITORIAL 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION: AN ASSESSMENT 


No community, no thoughtful layman or educator concerned with the 
quality of American education and its improvement, can afford to ignore 
television. Already a major influence in American life outside of the 
school, it is beginning to penetrate the school, even where it is not being 
used directly. Its power to influence human behavior has proven to be 
extraordinary. The advertising industry, recognizing this, has seized the 
initiative and is already redirecting our daily habits. A quickening in- 
terest may be detected in the direct use of television in schools. 

Considering how television has already intruded into our homes and 
communities, small wonder that we ponder its effect upon education. 
A sense of uneasiness pervades our thoughts. Will this mechanical mon- 
ster, unless properly kept on tight leash, break away, run amuck? Is it 
going to replace the teacher? Will it not further depersonalize education, 
precisely when we are recoiling from quantitative concepts of mass pro- 
duction in education and attempting to restore quality to the educative 
process? Once a teacher’s talent is placed on kinescope or reproduced 
on video tape, will he not lose control of it? And, after all, is it not too 
expensive for any but the richest school districts? 

Faced with such feelings of anxiety and uncertainty, the temptation 
is great to stick one’s head in the sand, to let others experiment, to move 
slowly or not at all until the values of educational television are proved 
more conclusively. 

Recently we had opportunity to study at firsthand two of the most 
extensive television “experiments” in this country—the Hagerstown, Md., 
project and the Continental Classroom. 

Hagerstown, Washington County, Maryland, is a unified county school 
district with 18,000 pupils, including kindergarten through junior college. 
The schoo! district is now in the third year of the most comprehensive 
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“experiment” in educational television in the United States. The program 
proceeds entirely on a closed-circuit basis, with six channels operating 
simultaneously during the school day. Since some of the outlying schools 
in the county cannot be reached through a closed-circuit arrangement, 
they now contemplate adding a regular open-circuit channel next year. 
While the total number of teachers in the district has not been altered, 
by adjustments in scheduling and an increase in size of some classes, 
twenty-four teachers have been freed and converted into full-time tele- 
vision instructors. These teachers, who remain an extra two months dur- 
ing the summer, for which they receive two months of additional salary, 
work in a central building adjacent to the television studios where they 
have offices, clerical and other types of assistance, and a supply of teach- 
ing materials. Typically, each teaches one 30-minute lesson per day. The 
remainder of the time is devoted to research and preparation to make 
that one lesson as solidly packed, imaginative, and effective as possible. 
In high school, for example, the daily lessons are beamed to classrooms 
for all pupils in the regular schools in the county who are taking that 
particular subject under the direction of a regular classroom teacher. On 
the day we visited the general science class, the pattern, reported to be 
typical, was this: In the normal 55-minute period, the regular classroom 
teacher, who had seventy students, spent the first ten minutes reviewing 
the previous lesson and preparing for the new lesson. The two television 
sets were then switched on and the television teacher presented a 30- 
minute lesson. While this lesson was in progress, the classroom teacher 
freely circulated about the room, noting whether the pupils were paying 
attention (most were), helping here and there as questions arose, and in 
other ways being sure that all were following the lesson as presented and 
that time was not being wasted. The classroom teacher at the end of the 
television lesson then used the remaining ten to fifteen minutes to answer 
questions that had arisen in the minds of students during the television 
lesson, to ask probing questions to stress main points, and to ascertain 
how well pupils had learned the television lesson. 

The other large-scale television project, known as the Continental 
Clasroom, is a full introductory college course in physics taught by the 
eminent University of California physicist Professor Harvey White. Spon- 
sored jointly by a group of industrial corporations, the Ford Foundation, 
and the National Broadcasting Company, at a cost of slightly over one 
million dollars, it is offered daily to an estimated 300,000 viewers across 
the nation, with approximately 4,500 students in 300 colleges and univer- 
sities taking the course for regular college credit. Even though the year 
is not completed, the response has been so favorable that serious consid- 
eration is being given to repeating the physics course next year and to 
extending the program to include one or two other subjects. 
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These two “experiments” have served to strengthen our conviction 
that, while television is surely no panacea for our educational ills, we are 
much further along than is generally realized in working out the problems 
of the educational uses of television, that its potential for solving many 
educational problems is much greater than is generally recognized, and 
that the dangers are probably greatly overstated. This does not mean 
that we have not yet a long way to go, but it does suggest that those who 
have not yet started are already behind the times. Even though mistakes 
have been and are being made, in these critical times it is not sufficient 
to sit and wait until everything is fully proven before we venture forth 
into new pathways. 

Neither in Hagerstown nor in the Continental Classroom has a teacher 
been replaced by television. Rather, each teacher has been supplemented, 
strengthened in his work, and had his load made more manageable. When 
properly used, a televised lesson given to a large number of pupils not 
only employs highly skilled talent better, but it also permits a teacher 
to have a greater amount of time to prepare for teaching, which is essen- 
tial to creative teaching. 

We were impressed with the creative, imaginative teaching of the 
group of television teachers in Hagerstown. For only two of the twenty- 
four teachers who have been released for full-time television instruction 
did Hagerstown go outside of the regular teaching staff of the school 
district. They did so in these instances because since work had not here- 
tofore been offered in these two fields there were no teachers in the dis- 
trict. This reliance upon their own staff suggests a most important fact: 
that the teachers we now have in school districts, given the conditions, 
the opportunity, and the stimulus for creative teaching, can perform in the 
manner expected and needed. If this be true, it is of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. If we would but properly use, encourage, cultivate, reward, and 
recognize the skilled talent already in our schools, we could achieve 
immediately a substantial improvement in educational results. This is not 
to suggest that we do not need more teachers, better selected, and better 
trained. It does mean that, properly used, those talents we now have 
would take us well along the way to solving some of our most perplexing 
educational problems. 

Our much too hasty visit to Hagerstown leads us to hazard the view 
that THE CLASSROOM CASTLE concept is being broken down. It 
will undoubtedly resist extinction. But there was evidence that teachers 
were learning to feel at ease in watching each other teach. They were 
learning to be objectively and constructively critical of each other’s teach- 
ing procedures, and to be able to profit from the constructive criticism 
of their own teaching procedures. The breaking down of the high wall 
which the teacher has built around his teaching—however justifiable this 
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protection may have been in the past—is a most important forward step 
toward realizing full professional status for teaching, and for bringing 
teaching up to the highest standards of achievement. 

We are impressed with the extent to which television fosters a team 
approach to teaching. The nontelevision teachers in Hagerstown were 
participating as members of a team along with the television teacher in 
the development of the learning program in each of the subject fields. 
The teaching of general science, for example, was not just the work of the 
science television teacher, but of all of the science teachers in the county. 
They cooperatively arrived at the objectives, planned the appropriate 
units, participated in teaching the lessons (each day the classroom teacher 
and the television teacher were both active for part of the period), and 
engaged in common evaluation procedures. Moreover, the curriculum 
in science, to continue the example, seems, accordingly, to have been 
strengthened. Local opinion indicates that the courses being televised 
are better planned and better organized than previous courses. In essence, 
each day is a workshop for the improvement of the curriculum and teach- 
ing procedures in science. The television teacher spends all day in re- 
search, study, exploration of new teaching materials and techniques for 
the lesson of the next day, which he then, as he teaches the lesson, shares 
with all of the other science teachers in the county. They constantly feed 
back to him the results of what works, what is good, and what does not 
work in the classroom. Monthly meetings are held in which the classroom 
teachers and television teachers discuss the development of the course, 
materials, and teaching procedures. 

In response to the question “Why not put these lessons on film, thus 
eliminating the need for television?” the reply was prompt and vigorous. 
“We do not want to become frozen, stereotyped; teaching and learning 
are vital, dynamic processes that must be kept fluid; we are not now good 
enough to be put on film. We may never be. We do not now want to cast 
the lessons and the curriculum into permanent form. Maybe later. Maybe 
never. The interaction between the classroom teacher and the studio 
teacher is important and should not be lost.” 

Television is less than a decade old. It is just old enough to go to 
school. It is not surprising that the full image of its place in education has 
not yet emerged. Abuses and difficulties may be anticipated. It appears 
likely, however, to become of central significance, to make a strongly posi- 
tive contribution by enabling us to improve the quality of education and 
to enhance the place of the teacher and his relationship to pupils. 


R. N. B. 





THE BEAR-TOOTH CURRICULUM 


BY GLEN T. GOODWILL* 


One thing that must be understood: the USSR System of Education is 
no joke. 

Like the elephant under the probing hands of the blind men, Soviet 
education is a great many things to a great many visitors. To some it is 
a long-term effort to erase illiteracy from Russia; to others it appears to be 
a way to buy special privileges by increasing one’s worth to the Soviet so- 
ciety. To many visitors it is just a lot of children going to school. But one 
thing is certain, it is definitely not a joke. 


Tota. EpucaTIon 

Education in the USSR is a tremendous operation, and government- 
owned schools are only a part of the total educational effort. All historical 
and cultural institutions play an important role and have a great influence 
on the life of every youth. 

The Soviet educational operation is a giant jig-saw puzzle to the visitor. 
When the relationship of the various parts in the educational program are 
studied, the individual pieces fall into place. Everything happens for a 
reason in the Soviet Union, and there is close correlation between all in- 
formation agencies, including radio, television, and the press. 

The Soviets are very proud of their schools. This is clearly indicated by 
the following statement made by Premier Nikita S$. Khrushchev to the 
Twentieth Party Congress in 1956: 

“The Soviet people are reaping the fruit of the great cultural revolution 
carried out in our country. Not a single capitalist country has so many 
schools, specialized secondary schools, higher education institutions, re- 
search institutes, experimental stations and laboratories, theatres, clubs, 


* Superintendent, Santa Monica (California) Unified School District. 
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libraries and other cultural and educational establishments as the Soviet 
Union. The state of public education is a clear indication of our cultural 
progress. The USSR has introduced universal seven-year education in town 
and countryside; ten-year education has in the main been introduced in 
the major cities.” 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


The USSR strives to let all young people pass through its ten-year sec- 
ondary school. At the present time, the ten-year school prepares students 
to enter other institutions of learning. The rational point of view is that 
secondary schools prepare young people for the many higher educational 
establishments for which they may qualify. Talented young men and 
women who finish secondary school feel that the only suitable way of life 
to be found is through the continuation of their education in a higher or, 
at least, a special secondary educational institution. Part of the graduates 
of the ten-year secondary school unwillingly go to work in factories or 
farms, and often consider this insulting to themselves. 

The ten-year school in the USSR can be compared to our graded public 
school system, known to us as the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 plan. Grades one through 
four represent the primary school; grades five through seven represent 
secondary school; and grades eight through ten are the secondary schools. 
This division of grades has been used for a number of years in the USSR. 

Free and universal education is offered all youth from seven to seven- 
teen years of age (the ten-year school ) in their larger cities, and compulsory 
education required of all youth from seven to fourteen years of age in the 
rural areas. Soviet officials claim that compulsory education will be ex- 
tended through the ten-year school in all rural areas by 1960. Some of the 
schools are already revising their curriculum to extend the ten-year school 
to an eleven-year school, in order better to balance theory with practice and 
production. In fact, a few eleven-year schools are already functioning, and 
plans to extend them to twelve years are in the experimental stage. 

Soviet educators who had planned to come to the United States in 
February 1959 have found it necessary io delay their trip because of the 
great upheavel that is taking place at the present time. They are writing 
new courses of study, and preparing new books for publication. 


ScHOOL SUBJECTS 
In the first three grades of the primary school the curriculum includes: 
arithmetic, physical culture, Russian language and literature, drawing, 
singing, and handicraft. In the fourth grade three subjects are added: 
history, biology, and geography. In the secondary schools all of these sub- 
jects are included, and foreign languages are added. In the sixth grade 
these three additional subjects are added: geometry, physics, and algebra. 
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Arithmetic is completed at the end of the sixth grade and chemistry is added 
in the seventh. Drawing becomes mechanical drawing or drafting in the 
sixth grade. In the secondary school, geography and biology are terminated 
at the end of the ninth grade. The tenth grade includes: astronomy, psy- 
chology, and the Constitution of the USSR. 





TIME SCHEDULE 
A typical time schedule by grades, is as follows: 
Grade 1 8:30—3 periods, dismissal 11:05 a.m. 
Grades 2-3-4 8:30—4 periods, dismissal 12:10 p.m. 
Grades 5-7 8:30—5 periods, dismissal 1:05 p.m. 
Grades 8-10 8:30—6 periods, dismissal 2:00 p.m. 


Periods are 45 minutes in length with the following intervals between 
periods: 
Period I—10 minutes Period IV—15 minutes 
Period II—15 minutes Period V—10 minutes 
Period III—20 minutes 


The longer intervals between periods serve as rest periods for the stu- 
dents. In some schools the interval at the end of the fourth period is 30 
minutes to provide more time for lunch. Schools on double and triple shifts 
have special time schedules. Classes also are held on Saturday throughout 
the school year to compensate for the shorter school day. Ten-year schools, 
in most cases, start the first of September. Grades 1, 2 and 3 have thirty- 
four weeks of school; grades 4-9 have thirty-five weeks of school. Tenth- 
grade pupils attend an additional twenty days to prepare for and to take 
final examinations. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS 
The following chart shows the number of hours per week devoted to 
each subject of the curriculum. By comparison a graduate of the ten-year 
Soviet school has 10,132 hours of instruction and a California high school 
graduate has 10,800 hours. 
HOMEWORK 


Homework holds a very important part of the student's life in the ten- 
year school. The length of time prescribed by the Ministries of Education 
differs in the various Republics. However, the daily homework schedule 
throughout the USSR is approximately as follows: 
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TEED ooo db cknces de aeces 45 minutes to one hour 
Third and Fourth Grades ........ 1% hours 
Fifth-Seventh Grades ........... 2 hours 

Eighth-Tenth Grades ........... 3 hours 
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Although the above is the minimum requirement of the Ministry, teach- 
ers usually assign more homework because they are eager to have their 
pupils learn rapidly and do good work. 


REPORTS AND TESTS 


Report cards are given out at the close of each quarter. They are signed 
by the parents and returned to the school. Each school child has a diary 
resembling a typical college blue book, in which weekly marks are kept by 
the teacher. These, too, are sent home and signed by the parents, and serve 
as a continuous record. A numerical marking system is used on all student 
work. The equivalents are as follows: 

Failure—1; Poor—2; Passing—3; Good—4; Highest mark—5 


The Soviets do not use I-Q tests or standardized tests. They are opposed 
to this type of testing. Final examinations, given at the end of the seventh 
and tenth grades, are both written and oral. Certificates are given to ten- 
year school graduates. Each graduate is given a numerical rating in his 
special field, and in this way his ability to perform in his specialty is always 
available for placement purposes. 


DISCIPLINE 


Pupils are attentive and classrooms are for the most part quiet. The 
nursery schools provide child care service for mothers who work and teach- 
ers are well trained in child growth and development. The Soviet system 
strives to teach respect for authority as well as love for parents. While 
enrollment in the nursery and kindergarten is not compulsory, it is con- 
sidered to be desirable. Those who attend must pay a fee. 

Formal discipline is implemented on the first day of regular school, 
with a set of “Rules for Pupils.” These rules are taught and all pupils must 
memorize for later recall. The formal list is as follows: 


It is the duty of every school child: 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become an educated and 
cultured citizen and to be of the greatest possible service to his country. 

2. To study diligently, to be punctual in attendance, and not arrive late at 
classes. 

3. To obey the instructions of the school director and the teachers without 
question. 

4. To arrive at school with all the necessary textbooks and writing ma- 


terials; to have everything ready for the lesson before the teacher ar- 
rives. 


5. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly dressed. 
6. To keep his place in the classroom clean and tidy. 
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7. To enter the classroom and take his place immediately after the bell 
rings; to enter and leave the classroom during the lesson only with the 
teacher’s permission. 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, not leaning on his elbows and no 
slouching; to listen attentively to the teacher’s explanations and the 
other pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let his attention stray to other 
things. 

9. To rise when the teacher or the director enters or leaves the room. 

10. To stand at attention when answering the teacher; to sit down only 
with the teacher's permission; to raise his hand if he wishes to answer or 
ask a question. 

11. To take accurate notes in his assignment book of homework scheduled 
for the next lesson, and to show these notes to his parents; to do all the 
homework unaided. 

12. To be respectful to the school director and teachers; when meeting 
them, to greet them with a polite bow; boys should also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite to his elders, to behave modestly and respectfully in school, 
on the street, and in public places. 

14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to smoke, not to gamble for money or 
for any other objects. 

15. To protect school property; to be careful of his personal things and the 
belongings of his comrades. 


16. To be attentive and considerate of old people, small children, and the 
weak and sick; to give them a seat on the trolley or make way for them 
on the street, being helpful to them in every way. 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to take care of his small brothers and 
sisters. 

18. To maintain cleanliness and order in rooms, to keep his clothes, shoes, 
and bed neat and tidy. 

19. To carry his student’s record book with him always, to guard it care- 
fully, never handing it over to anyone else, and to present it upon re- 
quest of the teacher or school director. 

20. To cherish the honor of his school and class, and defend it as his own. 


Discipline training starts early in nursery schools, and is under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Health, Department of Sanitary Education, 
and Kindergartens. Early training is strict and later plays a large part in 
preparing pupils to obey orders. 

The young Pioneers, the communist-controlled youth organization, 
also exerts strong influence and takes action if their members do not con- 
form to acceptable standards. 
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HIGHER EpuCATION 


The formal Soviet educational system is a collection of general schools 
and special training institutions. When a capable student starts his climb 
up the educational ladder, he never knows where he will end his formal 
training. Under the Soviet system controlled educational conscription is 
a common practice. 

After a student has completed his ten-year program he may attend one 
or several of the some 725 institutions for specialized work. Included in 
this number are 200 engineering institutes, 200 pedagogical institutes, 100 
agricultural institutes, 30 railroad institutes, and 39 universities. A number 
of highly specialized schools make up the grand total. 

Not all of these training programs come under the direct supervision 
of the Ministry of Higher Education. An example of such deviations are 
the medical institutes which are placed under the administration of the 
Ministry of Health. Approximately 100,000 instructors are employed in 
these higher institutions. 

In the great majority of cases government stipends are available ac- 
cording to need. It is estimated that approximately 86 per cent of the stu- 
dents are subsidized, and free rooms are made available to 75 per cent. 

A graduate of a secondary school is eligible to attend a higher institu- 
tion if he successfully passes the entrance examination. The examination 
consists of a series of tests in various subjects. If the student should fail 
one subject, he is then disqualified. However, he may return for another 
screening as many times as he cares to, until he receives a passing grade. 
He then proceeds with the next examination. 

In higher education students take general courses during the first two or 
three years. Then, according to an individual's ability and interest, he 
selects a special curriculum. Later he combines short periods of work in 
labor processes as he continues his school career. In other situations stu- 
dents who work full-time during the day attend higher institutions at night. 
At present out of the 15,000 foreign students enrolled in advance training 
programs approximately 10,000 are from Red China. 

Many of the institutions of higher learning are allowed to make their 
own curriculums. In such institutions the professor may have great free- 
dom in organizing his class, but the Ministry of Higher Education has com- 
plete control over all textbooks used in the classroom. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Institutions of higher learning are geared to a government research pro- 
gram and part of each instructor's time is spent on some research project. 
The department chairman determines each term which teachers shall teach 
and which ones will be engaged in research. 
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In almost all Soviet schools our party* found a very formal classroom 
situation. There was little or no pupil participation except in response to 
specific questions asked by the instructor. In one school located in Tash- 
kent, for example, a class of thirty-eight students listened to a 40-minute 
lecture on Theory of Darwinism without any class reaction. Facial expres- 
sions were mask-like, so it was impossible to tell whether any interest in the 
subject was being generated by the teacher. No notes were taken by the 
students during the lecture. When the instructional procedures rely heavily 
on memorization with little or no student participation, and Soviet educa- 
tors make no use of intelligence or standardized tests to evaluate students, 
one wonders if the educational system is really achieving the high standards 
claimed by Soviet officials. 


P.T.A. 


Many visitors to Soviet schools are surprised to learn that there is a 
Russian counterpart to the Parent Teacher Association found in the United 
States. At the opening of the fall term the parents of children meet and 
elect a committee for each classroom, known as the Parents Committee. 
Next the Presidium of Parents is organized and consists of one elected rep- 
resentative from each classroom. The director of the school serves as a 
member of this group. The Presidium is in turn divided into subcommit- 
tees, and each group has specific responsibilities assigned to it. 

Several times during the year general meetings are held for all parents. 
Teachers in the Soviet Union are recognized as professional experts, and 
when they make decisions there is little interference from parents. 


REACH AND OVERREACH 


Although the Soviets have gone from 70 per cent illiteracy to a literate 
nation in forty years, Mr. Krushchev and many of the educators frankly 
admit that they have problems and shortcomings. A recent criticism of the 
educational system which appeared in Pravda decried the fact that schools 
do little except prepare children for college entrance. Pravda went on to 
point out that the schools are failing to prepare young people for life’s work. 

The Soviets are making a determined effort to “Reach and Overreach 
America” in every phase of their national life, including industrial develop- 
ment, world trade, and education. America must meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge. We must make our way of life more effective. We can start by 
being true to our American ideals and standards and by improving the 
quality of our poorer schools. 

Soviet educational competition is no joke! 


* Superintendent Goodwill was one of a recent delegation of American educators 
who visited the Soviet Union. 











SOME HISTORICAL COMPARISONS OF 
MERIT RATING IN INDUSTRY 
AND EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM H. STEGEMAN* 


There have been many articles written and many attitudes expressed re- 
garding merit rating for teachers for promotion and pay. It might be well 
to analyze merit rating and to make judgments on some of the historical 
aspects which have been shown by merit rating both in industry and in 
education. 

Let us take first the case of the history of merit rating in industry and 
business. It is interesting to note that the history of merit rating in industry 
and business parallels quite closely that of education. 


Merit RATING IN INDUSTRY AND BusINEsst 


The first recorded merit rating program in the United States was started 
at Lord and Taylor’s Department Store in New York. This first attempt 
made almost every mistake in the book. For example, an evaluation instru- 
ment was developed without working it out with the people to be evalu- 
ated. The rating instrument was composed almost entirely of personal 
traits, rather than having an orientation to the skills, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge required in the jobs of the individuals to be rated. The same rating 
sheet was used for all employees in all jobs, rather than developing a rating 
sheet for each job classification. The rating was done by the boss without 
involving other people. 

This first experiment did, however, point up several desirable character- 


* Director of Research, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 

+ This portion of the report is taken mainly from an address by Claude W. Fawcett, 
educational director, Western Division, National Association of Manufacturers, July 10, 
1957. 
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istics of a merit rating program. There was an urgent and recognizable 
need for the improvement of performance among personnel and an earnest 
desire to make it as pointed as possible in terms of specific needs of the 
individuals. There was an appreciation of the fact that retraining could not 
be done without evaluation of the people and their current habits and 
abilities. There was an honest attempt to set up criteria that would cause 
this evaluation to be done in an orderly, organized fashion rather than 
depending upon the variable personal opinions of individual supervisors. 
There was an attempt to refine criteria, with the assistance of skilled and 
informed individuals, concerning the establishment of standards. 

Following the merit rating program of Lord and Taylor’s Department 
Store, numerous merit programs developed in business and industry. The 
quick expansion of industrial facilities during World War I made merit 
rating popular. It was also adopted by the armed services for officer pro- 
motion procedures. Under a different form, it was adopted by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

One factor that contributed to the rapid spread of merit rating in busi- 
ness and industry was the growing science of psychology, which brought 
adaptations to many different professions and trades. The growth of sci- 
entific management developed an awareness to the need among industries. 
Thus, merit ratings flourished in business and industry even during the 
depression. 

It is interesting to note that the present status of merit rating, as re- 
vealed by a February 1957 publication by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., is such that today two-fifths of all companies con- 
duct some sort of formal merit rating of employees. An additional two- 
fifths of the companies are in favor of merit rating, but do not have a formal 
procedure. Approximately one-fifth of the companies do not favor merit 
rating. However, it must be noted that merit rating, even in those com- 
panies using it, is applied only to office employees and factory workers not 
under union contract. Merit rating does not work under the seniority 
principle of the unions. 

Recent adaptations of the merit rating in the area of management have 
brought forth many significant developments. Two of these that have taken 
place in merit rating in general are: 

1. The immediate supervisor is no longer the one who does the rating. 
Instead, he is now responsible for identifying the individuals who 
are in need of evaluation. The actual evaluation is done by a team 
of specialists who not only determine the current level of skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge, but also lay out an inservice training pro- 
gram to help the employee move to the next higher level of skill. The 
supervisor then communicates to the employee the results of the 
group survey. Thus, the immediate supervisor is not faced with 
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many of the morale problems and with the embarrassing situations 
which develop with direct rating of personnel with whom he must 
work. 

. The chief emphasis and purpose of the merit rating program is the 
improvement of performance, coupled with an inservice training 
program flexible enough to provide specific instruction directed at 
the immediate needs of personnel. Thus, the major purpose of a 
merit rating program is to help and assist personnel in improving 
their performance. 


Business and industry have found that the merit rating program as now 
conceived is expensive. To operate effectively in actual practice requires 
one supervisory person for each seven employees, while maximum return 
for effort requires one supervisory person for each five employees. 

The feeling in industry may be described somewhat as follows: Nothing 
is more expensive than a workman still working after having died intel- 
lectually at twenty-five. Nothing is more expensive than losing 50 per cent 
of the creative potential of the working force, because no one made any 
attempt to develop it. Nothing is more expensive than high turnover due 
to no apparent reason other than that pastures look greener across the 
fence. The greatest resource of this country or of any company is its per- 
sonnel. There just isn’t any point in wasting it. 


Menrir RATING IN EDUCATION 


Now let's take a brief look at the development of merit pay programs in 
education. In 1915, merit pay was in effect in the New York City schools 
in the form of an evaluation of performance every three years before a 
salary hurdle could be passed. In 1915, there were approximately three 
hundred merit programs in operation. However, these evaluation pro- 
grams tended to be vague and indefinite, with only general and unsystema- 
tized rating. A study conducted shortly after World War I indicated none 
of these 300 programs were still in operation. It is generally believed that 
these programs failed because the varied increments for different merit 
levels of teaching had not been sufficient. The top salaries for superior 
teachers were approximately the same and the differences in rewarding 
superior teachers were lost. The average salaries for teachers in the dis- 
tricts with merit programs fell below those of other districts. 

After World War I, there was a shortage of teachers. Merit programs 
in education have failed during periods of teacher shortage. Professional 
organizations also began to take a firm stand against merit programs. 

In 1927, Hamtramck, Michigan, developed the super-maximum salaries 
for superior teachers. This continued as long as the district could afford to 
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pay the super-maximum. However, during the depression the merit evalua- 
tions were used to cut teachers’ salaries. The Hamtramck program soon 
died. 

We are all familiar with the Feinberg Law put into effect in New York 
in 1947. The law provided a minimum pay schedule for teachers—a certain 
number of steps at a maximum salary. There were four promotional levels 
indicated and it was mandatory that at least 50 per cent of the teachers be 
above level one, 30 per cent above level two, 10 per cent above level three, 
and 10 per cent above level four. Advisory committees and criteria of 
service established by teachers were also required. 

In 1950, the Governor of New York appointed a commission to study 
the merit law, since it was apparent the first law was not satisfactory. This 
commission found merit rating as practiced was doomed. School boards 
and citizens were against it. Teachers did not understand the program and 
professional resistance had arisen. There was one favorable development, 
however. Teachers were beginning to participate in the assessment of 
teaching and were beginning to develop some instruments for indicating 
level of performance of school staff which showed promise. 

It may be noted that the major accomplishment of the New York law 
was a significant raising of all teachers’ salaries. The New York law and 
the many other programs instituted in recent years have created a rapid 
rise of interest in merit programs. Today there are several basic types of 
programs in operation in the school systems of the nation. There is the 
double increment and withheld increment program. This, on paper, is the 
most used, but in actual practice this is not followed, especially where pro- 
motions are involved. Newton, Massachusetts is an example of this type 
of program. 

Another example is the super-maximum or career teacher plan found in 
West Hartford, Connecticut. Still another is the parallel track plan found 
in Ladue, Missouri; the professional training and growth earned incre- 
ment plan, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; the self-improvement plan, Glencoe, 
Illinois; stratification of staff plan (probationary, regular teacher, profes- 
sional teacher, master teacher ) found in Ithaca, New York. Although each 
individual educational merit program, much like those in industry, has 
either disappeared or become radically modified over a period of time, the 
actual practice of and development of such programs have been both 
numerous and significant. 

Over the last half century, these basic principles have seemed to emerge 
from these various attempts at merit pay programs. 

There must first be a basic professional level salary schedule for all 
teachers. Competency sought must be clearly understood. All personnel 
must be able to qualify by some means for higher salary. Merit pay must 
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be only a part of a larger professional development program. The profes- 
sion must participate and want to participate in the implementation of the 
program. 

Other factors besides teacher competence which affect teaching must be 
considered. The criteria for procedures and instruments of evaluation must 
be based upon the attitudes, skills, and knowledge necessary for good teach- 
ing, and the instrument must be administered objectively and equitably. 
There must also be appraisal of individuals at frequent intervals, with suit- 
able appraisal instruments. 


CoMPARISON OF BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

A comparison of merit programs in business and industry with those of 
education brings out several differences. 

Historically and actually, merit programs in business and industry have 
increased during periods of industrial expansion, while merit programs in 
education have increased during periods of insufficient funds. Merit pro- 
grams in business and industry have been primarily concerned with the 
promotion of qualified personnel to positions of higher responsibility, 
while in education they have been primarily concerned with recognizing 
qualified personnel and maintaining them in the same position. Merit 
programs in business and industry have been designed for the improvement 
of performance, while in education some have been to recognize perform- 
ance already accomplished and some have been to improve performance. 

Merit programs in business and industry have been most successful 
during periods of inadequate supplies of perscnnel, while in education 
they have been most successful during periods of sufficient supplies of 
personnel. Merit programs in business and industry have dealt with atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge, which can be objectively measured as factors 
increasing measurable production, while in education there has not been 
a product the increase of which could be readily measured, nor have the 
attitudes, skills, or knowledge required been objectively and satisfactorily 
identified by suitable criteria. No suitable measuring instrument has thus 
far been developed for educational merit programs, although several 
promising instruments are now being developed. 

A review of the historical development of merit programs in business 
and industry as well as education bring out these similarities. 

Merit rating, as such, is only a small part of any personnel program. 
The improvement of performance is the major reason for merit programs. 
Evaluation and pay are of little value unless put into a total personnel pro- 
gram. Alone they are designed for failure. Staff morale is a major factor 
in production and performance. Numerous studies, both in business and 


education, have revealed that factors common in the building of morale are 
these: 
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. The establishment of socially satisfying relationships between co- 
workers and with those in authority 
. Recognition of achievement, social, psychological, and material 
. Participation of employees and planning 
. Established feeling of security and fair treatment 
. Satisfactory leadership by those in authority 
. Knowledge on the part of the employee of the purposes and person- 
nel agreement with these 
7. A feeling of service and accomplishment 
8. The development of pride in workmanship 
9. Opportunity to share in a going enterprise 
10. Opportunity for advancement 
11. Demonstration of appreciation for work done 
12. Interesting and worthwhile work to do 
13. Feeling a part of a well-organized program 
14. Good wages 


COMPONENTS OF A WORKABLE PLAN 

The pay incentive is only a part of the total picture. Also, merit or 
judgment of performance is only a part of the total picture. In the light 
of experience with merit programs, both in industry and in education, it 
seems there are certain basic elements which must go into a merit program 
if it is to have any potential for success. 

There must be a purpose. There must be a clear statement, definition, 
and enumeration of the purposes for such a program. The personnel to 
whom the program will apply must take part in the development of this 
purpose. They must accept the basic premise upon which it will operate 
and must accept the goals as worthy of achievement. Experience has shown 
that inherent in the goals must be the improvement of performance. It 
must also be clear for whom the program is designed and who will par- 
ticipate in the implementation of the program. 

There must be a design. There must be a detailed plan for each stage 
in the operation of the program. This must include a description of the 
nature of the program, a step-by-step analysis of the program, a set of 
policies developed for administration, and a description of how the pro- 
gram is to be interpreted. Provision must be made for group appraisal and 
participation by personnel in the administration, reappraisal, and improve- 
ment of the program. Since improvement of performance or product is a 
basic purpose of the program, there must also be the development and de- 
scription of appraisal methods. Instruments to be used in the inservice or 
personnel training program, and alternate methods of demonstrating im- 
proved performance must be developed. If salary determination is to be 
a part of the design, the place of the merit system in the salary schedule 
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and the effect of the program upon the schedule and cost to the district 
must be studied and understood. Since any program, and especially a new 
program, has its effect upon morale, there must be included in the design 
effective methods for appraisal of staff attitude. Also, there must be in- 
cluded the elements which will establish and maintain a satisfactory level 
of staff morale. There must be a plan for implementation. The develop- 
ment of a new program, or modification of an existing program, requires 
plans and actions for implementation. This must include plans for staff 
participation, identification of steps to be taken, a tentative time schedule, 
actual involvement of staff in the planning and implementation, and recom- 
mendations for a pilot program of orientation and initiation. 

In these plans for implementation, there must also be included pro- 
visions for evaluation of the program, provisions for reappraisal, and pro- 
visions for modification as implementation takes place. There must be 
evaluative instruments. If the program to be undertaken includes appraisal 
or rating of personnel, these instruments must be developed prior to the 
implementation, and adjusted or revised as implementation experience in- 
dicates. This requires, first, the development of suitable criteria to be used 
in construction of the appraisal or rating instruments. This has been the 
weakest part of the merit programs in education. However, recent de- 
velopments in test construction and analysis techniques may offer some 
hope for improved appraisal instruments. Using the criteria established 
for appraisal, test instruments should be developed and tried on a selected 
sample prior to their acceptance. Modification should then be made as 
indicated by trial. Provision should also be made for further modification 
in appraisal instruments as the program is implemented and as the program 
is evaluated. 

There must be communication with the public and the staff. Prior to 
implementation and throughout the operation of the program, it is es- 
sential that staff members and the general public be kept informed of the 
progress, effect, and problems encountered. Methods should also be de- 
signed to assess attitudes and understandings of the program as it pro- 
gresses. Such a procedure serves two major purposes: 

a. It informs persons involved or concerned with the program of the 

improvements accomplished. 

b. It brings to the surface problems which may be developing. 

Since communication is the basic means for getting information dis- 
tributed, plans should be made for group meetings, staff bulletins, and re- 
lease of general information. There must also be a determination of which 
information should be kept confidential, which information should be re- 
leased to certain individuals only, and which information is for general re- 
lease. Plans should be made for continuous programs of information— 
not just sporadic attempts to inform. 
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There should be provisions for a “feedback” of opinions and questions 
in order that weaknesses and misunderstandings may show up in the pro- 
gram. There must be developed acceptable channels and instruments for 
sampling teacher, pupil, and parent attitudes which may develop as by- 
products of the program. 

Frequent reassessment is also essential. Since the history of merit pro- 
grams is one of considerable success at first, followed by rapid or lingering 
death, it is essential that a program of assessment of weaknesses and 
strengths be developed. The techniques of action research and periodic 
anlaysis should be employed. Assessments should then be followed by 
adjustment of the program to strengthen it further. 

There is considerable doubt in many peoples’ minds that a successful 
merit program will ever be developed. However, it appears likely that, 
whether we like it or not, merit plans will be tried. It may be hoped that 
those who implement such programs will do them as well as possible, plan 
them as carefully as possible, and carry out the other steps which assure 
the best chance for success. 

Before beginning a program, these questions should be answered: 

1. Is not a teaching staff already a select group and, therefore, the 
difference sought is between good and excellent and not between 
bad and satisfactory? 

. Can we agree on what is good teaching? What are the criteria for 
judging good teaching? 

. Can we develop valid rating instruments designed to carry out the 
program we desire? 

. Can we, with certainty, identify and properly reward outstanding 
teachers? 

. Can we afford the expense of carrying out a merit program? 

. What other factors besides pay are important in the recognition of 
outstanding performance? 

. How can we best obtain and hold good teachers? 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND GUIDANCE: 
A COUNTERPROPOSAL 


BY RICHARD E. GROSS* 


Last month in this Journal, Messrs. Searles and Peterson presented a 
neat proposal to alleviate the current pressures upon the overcrowded so- 
cial studies curriculum. It would also provide for the maintenance of high 
school guidance functions in separate, special short-courses. Essentially 
their plan calls for a four-week, summertime extension of the school year 
for ninth and eleventh graders to take care of many of the “life adjustment” 
learnings required by State law. 


What About the Social Studies? 


As a social scientist the writer's initial reaction was positive. School 
code demands and quasi-social studies, such as first aid and driver educa- 
tion, have been proliferating the high school social studies program for 
the past quarter century. Today the formal study of government is often 
minimal, geography has been squeezed almost completely out of the high 
school, and it is difficult to find room in the curriculum for even a super- 
ficial course in world history; in the area of economics we often turn out 
near-illiterates. 

One’s views on this new proposal will, of course, vary, depending upon 
his conception of the social studies and his convictions about the role of the 
school in social education. However, in the setting of our hectic era an 
appraisal of the purposes of guidance, accompanied by a realistic look at 
the emerging content of the social sciences, gives one pause. At the same 
time the frank admission of the ineffectiveness of typical social studies 
courses (which as organized and taught in many instances remain highly 
traditional and memoriter ) leads the writer to reject the Searles-Peterson 
plan and to frame an alternative proposal. 


* Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
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A number of recent studies report the abject failure of social studies 
classes to meet their stated objectives. This research has too often revealed 
little or no correlation between course work and pupil learnings.’ It is also 
true that lists of major social problems facing American youth, and over 
which they indicate prime concern, contain topics largely neglected in 
typical social studies offerings.? Included are such overlooked topics as: 
racial and religious prejudice, the use of alcohol and narcotics, finding the 
right job, being understood by parents and friends, monetary planning, 
the draft and threat of war, and building ideals and moral values. It is 
little wonder that students continually rate their social studies classes so 
low—particularly in terms of practical applicability—when the live and 
controversial issues are neglected. 

Now the school should not be held responsible for gaps which reflect 
the fact that educational programs in other community institutions fre- 
quently seem to operate in ignorance of real youth needs. It is also true 
that all the problem areas so often relegated by default to the school do not 
necessarily fall within the province of the social studies; but most of them 
seem to end there! When we have met some sorry situations under these 
circumstances—for example, in ninth or tenth grade orientation classes—a 
recurring, key factor is the teacher—an unhappy major in history who is 
disinterested and almost totally unprepared for the guidance activities 
thrust upon him. There certainly is room for a separate guidance course 
with its specially trained instructor. But, for reasons explained subse- 
quently, the guidance class is best offered in conjunction with other courses 
during the regular school year. Driver training is an exception here and 
could well be offered in the summer program. 

A basic thesis of this writer is that social studies instructors are in dire 
need of revised programs of pre-service education. This is indicated not 
only by our rapidly changing times and culture but also because of the 
insights accruing from the “newer” social sciences such as anthropology, 
social psychology, and demography, that are now largely missed in the 
school program. An acompanying prerequisite is intense in-service study 
and “retreading” that will build the attitudes, skills, and understandings 
essential for social studies staff members to function with a guidance ap- 
proach. This is not to say that all social studies teachers need the full capa- 


1 Gross, Richard E. and Zeleny, Leslie, Educating Citizens for Democracy: Cur- 
riculum and Instruction in Secondary Social Studies. Oxford University Press, 1958, 
pp. 7 and 8, 78; Sheldon, Kenneth, “Summaries of Significant Research,” Social Educa- 
tion, January 1959, p. 30. See also the shocking reports in The American Teen-ager by 
H. H. Remmers ( Bobbs-Merrill, 1957) which further underscore the ineffectiveness of 
school programs in building worthy civic attitudes. 

2 See Time, Dec. 8, 1952, p. 50, and Wolfe, D. M., “Students’ Problems,” The Eng- 
lish Journal, April 1955, pp. 218-25. 
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bilities of guidance personnel or that there is not need for such specialists 
and a thorough program of student personnel service. But social studies 
courses fail in their appeal to youth and in their responsibility to society 
precisely because they are not guidance-centered. It is the deep fear of 
this writer that the Searles-Peterson proposal as it now stands, in spite 
of its merits, would serve to “turn back the clock.” Without the reorienta- 
tion of social studies personnel it would lead even greater numbers of them 
to neglect their continuing and integral guidance function—in daily class- 
room content and instruction—and to drag their charges further down 
dreary bypasses of impractical minutiae—something upon which too many 
social studies classes already have a considerable monopoly! 


The Consonance of Guidance and the Social Studies 

Where does one draw the line between the social studies and guidance? 
Actually they converge in a number of ways. This relationship can be il- 
lustrated from at least five vantage points—objectives, course content, cur- 
ricular organization, techniques of instruction, and evaluation. The follow- 
ing examples should alert both social studies and guidance personnel 
further to identify the many opportunities for working together toward 
their common aim—the capable, young citizen. 

Let us look first at the matter of mutual objectives. Most general state- 
ments of social studies aims which can be found in any course of study make 
it clear that the purposes of guidance and those of the social studies are 
closely related. A student personnel expert recently explained: 


“What is meant by guidance? It is an aspect of the search for a new 
kind of education. It is a point of view which emphasizes the need to 
work with each student as an individual, to help him understand him- 
self better and his relationship to his group, and to help him identify 
and work toward the solution of problems, concerns, and goals. Its 
central purpose is to help boys and girls become well adjusted personali- 
ties, to help them achieve the most from their interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes, and to take their places in society as responsible, contributing 
citizens.”* 


Since the social studies have a central role in citizenship education, it is 
natural that guidance aims and activities of both an individual and group 
nature increasingly also characterize social studies instruction. In fact, the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study revealed that mental health—a major 
concern of guidance—is basic to the achievement of social studies goals.* 


8 Burnett, Collins W., “Guidance—Function or Panacea,” The Clearing House, 
October 1958, p. 86. 

4 Read Pflieger, Elmer and Weston, Grace, Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship, Wayne University Press, 1953. See also Bettelheim, Bruno, “The Social- 
Studies Teacher and the Emotional Needs of Adolescents,” School Review, December 
1948, p. 585-92. 
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Statements of objectives for social studies courses are now couched in terms 
of pupil behavior and evidence a growing concern for learnings which re- 
fiect a guidance orientation. On the other hand, where aims have been 
stated for the individual counseling program, homeroom guidance activi- 
ties, or for special group guidance courses, a considerable overlap with 
the purposes as given for social studies instruction may be noted. Some of 
this may reveal undue repetition and/or a lack of clarity of purpose in 
either area, but this overlap may also be directed at purposeful reinforce- 
ment of basic learnings. Unquestionably there is a close relationship be- 
tween the aims of guidance and those inherent in an up-to-date social stud- 
ies program—and these should be capitalized upon. 

Secondly, in the area of course content, particularly in the seventh, 
ninth, and twelfth grades, social studies units commonly provide guidance- 
type learning experiences. Teachers in junior and senior high schools are 
offering units entitled: Paying My Own Way, Getting Along With My 
Parents and Family, Modern Vocational Opportunities, How Can I Solve 
My School Problems, and Planning for College. Certainly these are units 
of a “guidance” nature. A national survey of twelfth-grade problems 
courses revealed that of the twenty-five most frequently required units, at 
least five were regularly taught phases of group guidance.’ With total- 
school planning some of these topics may properly be divided among other 
subjects including the guidance-centered homeroom. 

Thirdly, in curricular organization, developments further remind us of 
the growth of a guidance outlook. Social studies experiences are usually 
a major part of basic education, core, or integrated courses. In such situa- 
tions attention to student needs is of prime import. Social studies classes, 
moreover, in some instances, are now serving as “home precincts” for stu- 
dent government. Social studies teachers are being trained and called to 
serve as individual and class counselors and sometimes are asked to carry 
on with the same group for several years. As the schools come to recognize 
the evolving general education functions of the social studies in promoting 
improved human relationships and well-adjusted individuals, we can ex- 
pect further developments along these lines. 

In the fourth place, it is in the area of new teaching methods that the 
personnel point of view is perhaps most readily evident in social studies 
classes. Many group processes, such as small “buzz” sessions, socio-dramas, 
and role playing are techniques that guidance workers have also found as 
most valuable aids, particularly in the important but difficult area of at- 
titude analysis and modification.* The emphasis upon individualization 


5 Cited by Ford, G. W., “Guidance and the Social Studies,” Social Education, 
January 1952, p. 25. 

® See Birnbaum, Max, “Group Guidance Through the Social Studies,” Ibid., May 
1950, pp. 211-14. 
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of instruction marked by teacher-pupil planning of lessons and projects to 
meet varying pupil interests and abilities, as well as other democratic pro- 
cedures, are aspects of social studies instruction which attempt to promote 
self-direction and to lead pupils to make up their own minds wisely. These 
approaches are directly related to the modern psychology of guidance. 
Teachers of history, geography, government, and other social studies 
courses now increasingly aim at getting pupils to think effectively about 
problem situations; these may be historical problems, problems of society, 
or youth problems. In each case the purpose is to build that competency so 
fundamental in a democracy, of exercising, individually or in concert, the 
responsible use of reason. Young people need to be able to face change and 
to command the means which will enable them to grasp it and shape it in 
the direction of the values they hold dear. 

Fifthly, in the area of evaluation, the social studies are coming to have 
more in common with the assessment approaches used by guidance per- 
sonnel. Student self-rating lists, the diagnostic use of tests, socio-metric 
appraisals of classroom relationships, studies of pupil leadership, the main- 
tenance of individual record folders, and remedial instructional efforts are 
some of these developments which characterize modern social studies 
evaluation, as well as the analyses and records used in guidance work. 


Elements of the Counterproposal 


The writer agrees that the Searles-Peterson plan is timely insofar as it 
reveals one more way, along with summer recreation and special vacation 
classes, that we are “backing” into the eleven-month school which, inci- 
dentally, is coming as surely as the end of this sentence! However, from a 
daily-use standpoint school facilities are also employed inefficiently. An 
extended school day, coupled with lengthened class hours and with the 
reintroduction of a truly guidance-centered homeroom program, may well 
provide for more effective social studies and guidance than is now typical 
or probable under the Searles-Peterson plan. 

The old homeroom failed because teachers were unprepared and we 
usually did not have the vision or the guidance program to keep those class 
meetings from being more than opportunities for routine attendance checks 
and announcements, mere bull sessions, or extra study halls. When tied in 
with club and activity programs, complete student personnel services in 
a modern high school can easily be granted a full period each day and such 
arrangements have frequently been described’ and recently again called 
for by outstanding educators who have been studying the American high 
school.* Such provision seems to offer a better opportunity to utilize and 
integrate guidance information, services, and personnel than when they 

7 See, for example, Nettleton, Leon, “Guidance Role of the Core Teacher,” Social 


Education, February 1957, pp. 73-75; it includes a brief but helpful bibliography. 
8 See Conant, James, The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill, 1959, p. 74. 
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would be isolated in fully sepaiate courses apart from the regular school 
program and year. 

Study halls remain one of the great time and facility-wasters of sec- 
ondary education. They should be eliminated and replaced with longer 
class periods. The extended class periods of, let us say, 75 to 90 minutes, 
where teachers could further individualize assignments and fulfill their 
guidance functions as they work directly with the students and supervise 
study should bring surprising results in better learning. With flexible 
scheduling, certain of these elongated classes might not meet every day of 
the week, but in this writer’s opinion they would be far superior to con- 
tinuing the present fifty-minute class period wherein a “complete act of 
teaching” can seldom be accomplished. This writer favors carefully 
planned trials of the Searles-Peterson proposal as well as experiments with 
variations of the suggestions he has made, for certainly our current practices 
in these areas have little validity aside from the fact that they are traditional 
or work to a degree that is not too inefficient. 

There is assuredly need for more complete agreement on the specific 
roles of the social studies and for direction and delimitation in their ex- 
pansion. The area of guidance needs the same reconsideration. This will 
come with a thorough look at our total high school program. Once we gain 
such thinking, there should be subsequent creative reshuffling of responsi- 
bilities in the school curriculum between guidance and the various subject 
fields. Parallel developments in teacher education must also be instituted. 

Equally basic will be the school leadership which promotes cooperation 
with other agencies and institutions in the community that have educational 
functions—be it the home, service clubs, churches, or governmental de- 
partments. All of these, in combination with the school, need to carry their 
proper share of the guidance and the social education of adolescents. With 
intelligent direction, service clubs could take over some of the teams and 
athletic activities that now take so much school time and effort; churches 
could become further involved in community recreation; the family could 
be helped to assume its proper function in sex education; and a govern- 
mental division such as the Department of Motor Vehicles could well be- 
come responsible for driver education. Think of the “breathing space” this 
would extend to the school curriculum! Social studies units and courses 
would then, for example, achieve both greater breadth and depth. The 
claim here is that coordinated community-wide programs will help de- 
velop the sort of teen-agers that society wants and at the same time satisfy 
the deepest needs of American youth. In such a setting the school will play 
a narrower but much more effective role. Only then can we assess more 
accurately and then accept or reject the statement that: “Guidance is 
basically a compromise between what we actually teach in the schools 
and what we know full well we ought to teach!” 

















WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Junior Hicn ScHOOLs? 


Los Angeles Junior High Schools employ many techniques to keep 
parents “informed”: 


The parents of every Carver student who makes the honor roll re- 
ceive a personal letter of congratulation from the principal. This stimu- 
lates scholarship and helps to build good school-community relations. 


At Edison, special reports to parents (“flunk notices” to the irrever- 
ent) are sent home through the mail, accompanied by an invitation to 
attend the next PTA meeting. This procedure cuts down class inter- 
ruptions and increases PTA attendance. 


Adams is devoted to its traditional home-contact procedure. The 
homeroom teacher is the key person in this program, both in investi- 
gating absentees and in other matters. If no home telephone is avail- 
able, the teacher visits the home during his conference period. 


Parents of Pasteur’s ninth graders are kept well informed, especially 
when there is danger of non-graduation. A letter at the end of the B9 se- 
mester notifies parents of those children who are having academic or 
other difficulties that their youngsters are being placed in a special 
“clinic homeroom.” 

Progress reports go home at five-week intervals when things are not 
going well. A unique feature of the program is a mailing, at the end of 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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the sixteenth week, which goes out Thursday and reaches parents on 
Friday, after children have left for school. This letter is a bombshell to 
those parents whose offspring had previously signed their own failure 
notices and had thus successfully kept their parents uninformed. Dr. 
Rogers reports astounding activity on the school telephones after the 
Friday mail delivery. Incidentally, most of the A9’s pull through! 





A really exciting class in B8 Science (newly approved ) may be seen at 
Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles. The lowest I.Q. in the class is 
130. Youngsters work in groups of six on such projects as complete analy- 
sis of a drop of water, a study of changes which take place in a potato when 
it is dehydrated, and analysis of a cubic inch of soil. The mathematical 
computations involved in these activities are carried on, as well as the 
biological and chemical studies. 





At Peary Junior High School, Los Angeles, members of “Future Teach- 
ers of America” prepare by “doing.” They serve as “Teen-Tutors” to 
Peary’s newly assigned teachers. 





Stanford Junior High School, Long Beach, had 1,300 students in the 
fall of September 1957. Practically all students had cafeteria service at the 
school. One of the problems was to serve this number in two lunch periods 
as quietly and quickly as possible. There was the eternal problem of stu- 
dents running to the lunch area and crowding to be at the front of the lines. 

To cut down the running, and at the same time eliminate the long lines, 
it was decided to use the I.D., or student body card, of each student for 
admittance to the cafeteria and snack lines. Through the daily bulletin, 
it was announced that students with last names commencing with “A” 
would go first on Monday. On Tuesday, the “B”s; Wednesday, the “Cs; 
Thursday, the “D”s; Friday, the “F’s. The following week, the alphabet 
would continue in the same manner. In this way, everyone was first at 
some time. Large letters were posted outside the cafeteria door to indicate 
the letter then passing. A similar system was set up on the snack line. 
Monitors were used to check the letters on the student cards. 

The result of the system, after one and one-half years, has been that 
students take their time going to the lunch area. Although enrollment has 
increased to 1,550, running is no longer a problem. There are no long 
lines. Students stroll to the lunch area and stand about in small groups 
visiting until their letters come up on the board. They show their cards 
to student door monitors as they enter. They feel the system is fair, and 
there are no crowders. 
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Student monitors use their positions for leadership and are, on the 
whole, respected by their fellow students. In fact, these positions carry 
considerable prestige among students. The Stanford system has created a 
more leisurely, relaxed atmosphere at lunch time. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN SENIOR AND Four-YBAR HicH SCHOOLS? 


Alfred R. Everest, Superintendent, Tranquillity Union High School Dis- 
trict, is carrying on a summer driver training program as a supplement to 
the driver training activities carried on during the school year. He finds 
that he can give a better program for less money during the summer. At 
this time he can use as instructors some fully credentialed teachers who 
are trained in the field of driver education, but who cannot be used during 
the school year as they are needed to teach other subjects. 

Although summer driver training has been carried on largely in urban 
areas up to now, experience of the program at Tranquillity indicates that 
smaller schools in rural areas can also profit by instituting a summer pro- 
gram. The students seemed to be pleased with it and are eager to partici- 
pate. Parents like it, too. 

(In making a study of the 1957 October Reports it was found that of 
522 schools offering driver education, 193 taught driver education, first aid, 
and some of the other State requirements in the areas of safety and health 
as a semester course. In some schools this course is part of the social studies 


program; in some it is called science; in some it is driver education, safety, 
health, and the like; and in some it is called State requirements. But— 
establishing a semester course, with driver education as the core, and into 
which are integrated other State requirements in safety and health, seems 
to be a definite trend. ) 


A course in Vocabulary has been taught at Shasta High School, Redding, 
since 1947. George A. Henninger, originator of the course, lists these as 
specifics about the class. 


Objectives: to learn the following: 


a) how to use the pronunciation key and the guide words 

b) alphabetizing (to develop speed with the dictionary ) 

c) to pick out the correct definition for any particular situation 
(whether the first, third or tenth definition ) 


d) to make use of subject, geographic, and usage labels (to save time 
and get the correct information ) 

e) to learn (often) other facts and ideas connected with words (such 
as antarctic, chameleon, tantalize ) 
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f) to develop a discriminating sense toward words and language in 
general 


g) to learn foreign expressions frequently used in English 
h) to learn numerous of the more useful derivations 


The course is divided into four parts: the first has to do mostly with matters 
of pronunciation, how to use the guide words, key words, which definition 
to take, where to look for things in extra sections of the dictionary. The 
second deals with pairs of words (words often confused or that develop 
discrimination ), such as historic historical, continual continuous, gravity 
gravitation, observance observation, ceremonial ceremonious, respectfully 
respectively, etc. The third is concerned with about seventy-five deriva- 
tives from thirty Latin prefixes, twelve Greek prefixes, and accompanying 
roots, such as: import deport export, inscribe transcribe, biology theology, 
etc. The first part occupies one quarter; the second, part of another quarter; 
the third and fourth, the remaining time. If there is time the classes will 
start on derivatives from eighty Latin and eighteen Greek prefixes (or on 
other items given by the teacher). This will involve further familiarization 
with the foreign elements, but the English words will always be new ones. 
All of these units are abundantly supplied with diversified exercises so that 
the gifted and/or industrious student can keep himself fully and profitably 
occupied while others are catching up on those things required of everyone. 

Dittoed materials are supplied as text to each student. The materials 
have been carefully and repeatedly revised. Sometimes fleeting materials 
(newspapers, etc.) come naturally among the subjects treated. 

Evaluative materials: (a) checkups on students’ vocabulary (word 
stock), (b) sometimes a standardized test, (c) checkups by the teacher 
(spelling, definition, pronunciation, sentences ). 

Textbooks: Teacher’s own dittoed notes, plus any one of the numerous 
good dictionaries having etymologies ( we have a set of Thorndike-Barnhart 
High School Dictionary, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 1957). Many 
other books can be and are made available for special cases where a student 
wishes to pursue a particular (extra) topic, such as use of a number of 
' reference works available in our library (Almanac, Reader’s Guide, Con- 
cordance, Granger’s Index, etc. ). 














SYMPOSIUM 


Basic Education for All in the Visual and Performing Arts 
Wolfgang Kuhn and June McFee, Coordinators 


We come this month to the last in the series of symposiums that has 
been devoted to a critical assessment of the basic subject-matter fields that 
make up the curriculum of the high school. The Arts over the last half 
century, during which period the high school has become an institution for 
educating all youth, have steadily made their way to a position of impor- 
tance. While they have, encouragingly, been making their way, the sympo- 
sium hints that they may have not as yet fully arrived. Concern is expressed 
lest, in the current stirring of interest in mathematics, science, and foreign 
language, the arts be crowded out. Indeed, evidence is presented which 
indicates that this has already begun to happen. 

As yet the public does not believe that the arts are of as fundamental 
importance as the sciences. A distinguishing difference in the curriculum 
of American, as contrasted with foreign high schools, is the breadth of the 
American curriculum and the extent to which the arts have found a place 
in the fundamental education of American youth. We are entitled to be 
pleased with the extent to which music and art teachers, laboratories, and 
materials are provided in the typical American high school, especially 
when viewed by international standards. In some fields American educa- 
tion may fall short of levels achieved in other parts of the world. Not so 
in the arts. The mounting momentum of the past fifty years in finding a 
place for the arts should not be lost. The symposium suggests that the arts 
as presented in high schools today should undergo rigorous scrutiny. The 
arts, just as other fields, need reforming. It is toward a better understanding 
of the direction of needed reform in the arts, if they are to gain rather than 
to lose in the current educational debate, that this symposium is directed. 

We are indebted to all of the authors, but especially to Professors Wolf- 
gang Kuhn and June McFee of Stanford University who prepared the in- 
troductory article and collaborated with the editor in planning the sympo- 
sium. 


BASIC EDUCATION IN ART AND MUSIC 
BY WOLFGANG KUHN® AND JUNE K. McFEE} 


Over 100,000 adults attended the Van Gogh exhibit at San Francisco’s 
De Young Museum in the first five weeks of its Fall showing. In another 
area, the musical world awoke to the fact that the public was alive with 





® Associate Professor of Music and Education, Stanford University. 
+ Assistant Professor of Art and Education, Stanford University. 
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interest over a new approach to music presented by Leonard Bernstein. 
The response to his televised discussion and performance of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony was one of the largest ever to be recorded for a single 
program. These are not isolated phenomena. The public is consuming 
“culture” in many forms. The growth of “Hi-Fi” recordings since the first 
LP in 1948, the recent interest in stereophonic sound, the overnight waiting 
line for seats at the Metropolitan’s performance of “Boris Goudonov,” all 
these add up to the conclusion that the American public is serious about its 
music and art. 

At the same time that the world outside the classroom shows a resur- 
gence of interest in the arts, there is a growing disposition to crowd arts 
out of the school curriculum. This must not happen if we value these forces 
which contribute so much to our way of life. 

The recent focus of education has been upon the question of what are 
the essentials that must be taught if man is to survive in the present world. 
Justifiable attention has been given to technological advance and to scien- 
tific problems related to survival. But it is also timely to raise the question, 
“Survival for what?” Concern with immediate needs and with sheer physi- 
cal survival is not enough because it is fundamental to plan and educate 
for those values that set man apart from other living things. In short, those 
forces which make life worth living are, in the final analysis, just as impor- 
tant as those which are primarily essential for physical progress. 

It may be that “man could survive without the arts, but to do so he 
would have to return to an ape level of existence.” There has been a gen- 
eral awareness of the value of the arts throughout the course of human de- 
velopment. Certainly present-day educational philosophy has taken the 
arts into account just as surely as Plato and Aristotle did. One needs only 
to glance at the aims of general education to realize this. 

Educators having been aware of the value of art and music have in- 
cluded these subjects as part of the secondary school program almost from 
the time of its inception. Today, however, there is danger of their being 
excluded and pushed out of the curriculm, and their contributions taken 
for granted. It is time, therefore, to re-examine with some care what are 
held to be basic aims and objectives of the arts in education. 

Who should discuss aims of the arts program? Since there is more than 
casual or temporary concern that art and music in the present secondary 
school program may be contributing less than their potential value to edu- 
cation, this view may be a point of departure for fruitful discussion of the 
aims of the arts program in the schools. Administrators, faculty, parents 
and other interested lay persons, as well as educational specialists in the 
arts, should think about these aims. 


1 Edward Hoebel, Man in the Primitive World; Introduction to Anthropology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
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How can aims be discussed? An examination of aims should have one 
central point of focus: to evaluate the art and music program in terms of 
the total pattern and problems of education. For such a discussion to bear 
fruit, what may be stated easily in broad terms should also be related to 
specific level school situations. It is suggested, therefore, that the creative 
arts program be discussed in order to help the school: 


1. Define and reach consensus on what the school should be doing in 
its art and music program. 

2. Assess what the school is and is not doing in its art and music pro- 
gram. 

3. Formulate plans for improving art and music programs. 


Such a “grass roots” approach can bring out various viewpoints and 
informed opinions, which can be framed in terms of the interests and needs 
of the local community. But, more than that, the process of discussion, 
even if it leads only to partial agreement or solution, should not stop there. 
It should point toward implementation of the defined aims by leading to 
a program of action. 


Basic Aims of the Arts in General Education 


Any educational aims should be stated in behavioral terms. What last- 
ing changes of behavior on the part of students who have been in the cre- 
ative arts may be expected as a result of their experience? 


Put succinctly, the principal aim is to have art and music become fa- 
miliar and recognized as essential parts of each person’s environment and 
experience. 

The process by which this is brought about depends upon three phases 
which function in interrelated ways without any particular order of pref- 
erence; all must be present to bring about effective orientation to the crea- 
tive arts. 

The first of these is to develop awareness of the arts as aesthetic ex- 
periences in the world of today. This is basic to all else and becomes a 
primary obligation that must be fulfilled in order to justify any of the educa- 
tional values that might be derived from an instructional program in the 
arts. 

Secondly, study of the arts should help students develop skills and 
attitudes with which to perceive, control, and select aesthetic experiences. 
This implies, among other things, the need for direct experiences with as 
many different art and music media as possible. Participation is the key- 
note. This in turn implies the necessity for practice and mastery of specific 
skills of performance in these fields. 

Thirdly, and closely related to the previous point, the study of creative 
arts should help students to be able better to communicate through sym- 
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bolic form, concepts, constructs, feelings, and emotions. Communication 
should range from expressions of familiar symbols, as in realism in drawing 
and painting, to understanding of form and structure in “non-objective” 
painting and of so-called “absolute” music. 

These three corners, as the following diagram illustrates, should be the 
basic concern of any instructional program in creative arts in the secondary 
school. The three phases are interrelated and one is essential to the others. 
All three are needed for a complete program. 


Diagram 
of 
Basic Aims of the Arts in General Education 
Awareness of Skills and attitudes 
aesthetic to select and understand 
experiences aesthetic experiences 


Result: Art and music become 
familiar and recognized as 
essential parts of each 
person’s environment 


Ability to absorb, develop, and 
communicate aesthetic experiences 


Having thus established general objectives and aims of the creative arts 
in the secondary school curriculum, some differentiation is now in order, 
so that the specific aims of art and music may be examined, because each 
area has its own distinctive contribution to make. 


Aims of the Music Education Program 


A generally accepted orientation of the music education program re- 
volves around two main issues: 

First, the principal clue to a successful music education program must 
be found in the nature of music itself. Musical thought or meaning should 
always be placed at the core of any musical experience. Only then will 
some of the details appear in focus. For instance, musical notation and 
music reading should not be taught as separate skills or as ends in them- 
selves. They will then emerge as means leading more readily to awareness 
and mastery of musical thought. What is true of music reading is just as 
applicable to performance technique, music literature, history, and theory. 

Secondly, the music education program must be planned and coordi- 
nated as a continuous sequence throughout the school program. Music 
education should be looked upon as a unified program that reaches from 
its beginnings in the elementary school on through the high school. The 
secondary school should build on the musical experiences of earlier school- 
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ing and should bring about a significant culmination of musical under- 
standing and enjoyment through participation. 

Beyond such general orientation, one must look for specific aims. Five 
of these are suggested here. 


1. Enjoyment. There should be many provisions for full, rich, and 
varied experiences of musical enjoyment. The word “enjoyment’ ’is not 
here employed in any superficial sense, but rather as an expression of deep 
and lasting feeling that stems from significant experiences with the very 
nature of music, that is, music as an aesthetic experience—music as art. 

2. Accomplishment. Any instructional program in music education 
should provide opportunities for successful achievement. In the secondary 
school this means that the music program must provide opportunities of 
participation for many students. There should be a variety of opportuni- 
ties to participate in a well-rounded program of musical offerings, includ- 
ing general music, vocal, and instrumental music. 


3. Specific Learnings. Any music education program that centers on 
musical values first, will also involve the development of performance skills 
and knowledge of specific technical content. Such skills and knowledge 
are not acquired without thorough and consistent practice and application. 
This involves hard work, striving toward meaningful goals. It also implies 
an orderly and regulated sequence of musical events, which represent 
meaningful goals to the students. 


4. Social Development. Although it is true, that music is not only a 
social art, but has many ramifications of meanings to the individual, it is 
also true, that, as a part of the program of the secondary schools, music 
should be considered primarily from the social standpoint. It has social 
manifestations which lend themselves well to the promotion of constructive 
social relationships and experiences. It encourages opportunities for de- 
velopment of individual differences, and at the same time free and confi- 
dent participation, initiative, group cooperation, and group planning. 

5. Cultural Development. Inasmuch as all art flows from human ex- 
perience, which ultimately justifies it as a part of general education, ex- 
periences in music must contribute to our culture of today. Musical experi- 
ences should be used in all possible ways to widen cultural horizons. They 
should bring about increasing awareness of the range and variety of human 
experiences. 


Aims of the Visual Arts in General Education 


The aim of the arts in general education is not primarily to make pro- 
fessional artists of all students. Rather, it is to develop those aesthetic 
awarenesses, attitudes, skills, and appreciations that are needed by mem- 
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bers of contemporary society. Some of the major objectives and ways of 
implementing their development in classroom procedure are: 


1. To help students develop: 


—confidence and independence in their consumer tastes in a period 
marked by the influence of mass communications. 

—confidence and skill in evaluating their own productions and or- 
ganizations of objects. 

These can be implemented by general education courses in design 
in which a given style is not imposed upon students but rather where 
they are given opportunities to explore form, line and color, texture, 
balance, organization and their related interaction in terms of gen- 
erally accepted design principles. This experience should be en- 
riched by helping students transfer their learnings in design to the 
appreciation and evaluation of many art forms—architecture, prod- 
uct design, fabric and costume design, furniture, interiors, city plan- 
ning, drawing and painting, sculpture, handicrafts. 

. To help students develop perceptual and discriminatory skills. 
These can be taught by helping students observe both visually and 
congnitively. By this is meant that they learn to be visually aware 
of form, line, color, texture, and changes in form, size, color and 
brightness as objects move in space and light. This visual training 
would enhance their cognitive knowledge about objects. For ex- 
ample, an apple is viewed probably most often as an object that is 
good to eat, that is more often red when ripe, and one of a species 
identified by the color and shape. These are the cognitive qualities. 
The visual qualities of an apple are in part determined by the light 
it is in, the distance it is from the viewer, the light, shade, and 
changes in the color, the texture and variation of color, the high- 
lights, et cetera. 

. To help students develop habits and attitudes needed in the creative 
solution to problems by scientists, artists, and by most people living 
in a complex, fast changing world—curiosity, flexibility, and origi- 
nality. These can be encouraged through art activities by giving 
students: 

—opportunity and reward for solving art-design problems in new 
and novel ways. 

—opportunity to try new uses of tools and materials. 

—opportunity and reward for finding new symbols or variations of 
symbols to communicate ideas. 


The students for whom these objectives are reached should also have 
developed aesthetic awareness and judgment, skills and attitudes that will 
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contribute to constructive use of their leisure time. In this kind of a learn- 
ing environment those students who have a particular combination of 
traits that would lead to superior success in art would be free to develop 
their creative and artistic potential. The program should contribute to the 
quality of environment that each individual has to create for himself, and 
give all students skills, awareness, habits, and attitudes needed by civilized 
man. 


Summary 


This discussion has concerned itself with the need for an education 
which stresses and nurtures creativity and maximum performance. It has 
pointed the way toward re-examination of the potential values of art and 
music to education, by suggesting that educators and interested lay persons 
should define and assess what the school can contribute in these areas. The 
school greatly influences creativity and individual attainment. It has a 
responsibility, therefore, to keep the arts alive in a balanced program of 
education to fulfill one of man’s basic needs—survival of his humanity. 


CONFERENCE ON UNDERDEVELOPED CAPACITY TO LEARN 
LOS ANGELES, MAY 2-6, 1959 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development-NEA, in cooperation 
with the National Institute of Mental Health, will sponsor the Fourth ASCD Curricu- 
lum Research Institute, Western Section, on May 2-6, 1959 at Los Angeles, California. 
The theme of the Institute is “Underdeveloped Capacity to Lear: An Area in Need 
of Study.” Outstanding authorities who will serve as consultants at the Institute include: 

Paul H. Bowman, Quincy Youth Development Project, Quincy, Illinois, scholastic 

underachievement 

William M. Cruickshank, Syracuse University, mental retardation 

Dorothy Lee, Merrill-Palmer School, anthropology 

Ralph D. Rabinovitch, Hawthorn Center, Northville, Michigan, psychiatry 
The Institute staff will be composed of recognized leaders in curriculum development 
and curriculum research. Registration in this Institute will be limited to 100 partici- 
pants. A registration fee of $40 is charged. Additional information and applications 
may be obtained from the Association of Supervison and Curriculum Development- 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





IS MUSIC LOSING OUT IN HIGH SCHOOL? 
BY ALEX H. ZIMMERMAN* 


Music teachers, like all other educators throughout California and the 
nation, have been affected by the “crash program” of the space age. Those 
in the fields of arts and humanities especially have been subjected to the 
pressures of “space age philosophy,” despite assurances and reassertions of 
top educational leaders that American schools need a balanced program in 
our democratic society. 

The events of the past year have not given any cause to de-emphasize 
education in the arts and humanities. On the contrary, they have presented 
reason for an increased emphasis. Scientific and technical advances have 
placed awesome power in human hands. This new power can dignify man 
or lead to his debasement and destruction. Human beings must equal their 
advances in scientific and technical knowledge with advances in social and 
political wisdom if we are to learn to live together in peace. The moral 
fibre, the inner security so urgently needed in the world of today and to- 
morrow stems from an appreciation of the aesthetic, of the spiritual, of the 
dignity of human beings—an appreciation which is fostered and nurtured 
by a knowledge and understanding of the arts and humanities. 

A music educator recently asked music teachers in many parts of the 
country to report in writing whether or not the “space age philosophy” had 
affected the music program in their schools. From more than 450 replies 
received, the following is an estimated classification of the “space age” 
effect upon school music programs: 

Per cent 
Positive improvement indicated 
Apparently not affected 
Somewhat adversely affected 
Seriously affected adversely 


* Director, Music Education, San Diego (California) City Schools and Consul- 
tant Editor for the Journal. 
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Following are typical of replies which indicate that music programs are 
being affected: 


“Our chorus has been cut from 82 singers down to 39.” 

“We have lost so many boys that we have had to give up our 
mixed chorus.” 

“Eleven players have had to drop band.” 

“Due to conflicts with laboratory periods and other classes, our 
band and orchestra rarely meet as a full ensemble except at con- 
certs,” 

“Our music groups have been moved into the activity period 
where they are slowly but surely being choked to death. I plan to 
leave at the end of the year.” 

“In order to make room for additional so-called ‘academic of- 
ferings’ our music organizations have been forced to rehearse before 
and after school and during the lunch hour.” 

“Our rotating sectional rehearsals have been discontinued.” 

“Our concertmistress has been advised to drop orchestra in order 
to be able to spend more time on other subjects, despite the fact 
that she is unusually talented and gifted and her future is undoubt- 
edly that of a concert violinist.” 

“Our students are given so much homework that practice at 
home is a thing of the past.” 

“Parents have caught the pressure to make engineers out of 
everybody despite lack of ability. A letter from the parents of one 
of the members of my band explained that John would have to drop 
band because they (the parents) had decided he was going to be 
an engineer. When I looked up his I.Q. in the office I found it 
was 97.” 

“Our school has adopted a rigorous policy that makes it almost 
impossible to have students excused for festivals, exchange pro- 
grams, and other area activities.” 


The fact that 70 per cent of the replies indicated “some” or “serious” 
adverse effects is highly significant. Music educators cannot overlook the 
impact that the “space age” is having on music education. Music educators 
need to re-evaluate the music offerings of the curriculum and adopt a 
stepped-up methodology in the presentation of these offerings. 

Recently we have been hearing a lot about “frills” in education. Music, 
ofttimes considered a frill by the uninformed, when properly taught can 
well be complementary to the two subjects currently considered most es- 
sential—mathematics and science. 

Music is an exact science requiring the utmost in concentration and 
mathematical precision. Someone has truly said that there is no such thing 
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as “almost right” in music. When the possibilities of the entire gamut of 
emotions are added, music becomes perhaps the greatest of the arts—one 
where the performer shares in the joy of creation. 

A recent survey of scientists in technology institutes reveals that 70 
per cent favor the study of music as an aid in laying a foundation for the 
scientific mind. And two-thirds of the scientists are amateur musicians 
themselves. A dean of a college of engineering writes that while his de- 
partment is not the largest on campus, it always has the largest number of 
members in the university band. And at the fountainhead itself, the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, what do we find? 
A 65-piece symphony orchestra composed almost entirely of scientists and 
their wives, the former welcoming it as a relief from the tensions of their 
daily labor. 

And yet recent studies of the American high school by a great authority’ 
recommends that “bright” students (which he does not define) should be 
required to take at least four years of English, four years of a foreign lan- 
guage, four years of history or social studies, three years of mathematics, 
three years of science, and do fifteen to twenty hours of homework each 
week. 

Obviously, some simple arithmetical calculation reveals that the 
“bright” student will be unable to participate in electives in the curriculum. 
And yet these electives may be very important to the future of this student. 
Further, Dr. Conant pleads for more and expert counseling. If his recom- 
mendation for “bright” students is carried out, the “bright” ones will not 
need counseling for all will have a regimented, mandated program ir- 
respective of desires or specific abilities. 

But now let us make a little appraisal of the music offerings in the 
average high school. Upon close scrutiny one will have to admit that music 
with its great possibilities as an academic subject has lost status through 
unwarranted exploitation of students’ time and a misplaced emphasis on 
values. Someone has said “there are two kinds of music programs, (a) one 
that exists for the students, and (b) one in which the students exist for the 
program.” There are unfortunate situations where school authorities, com- 
munity leaders, and music teachers in the name of “public relations” have 
made such demands on bands, orchestras, and choirs that time does not 
remain for a real program of music education. Result? The music or- 
ganization has deteriorated to an extracurricular activity rather than an 
offering of curricular status. For example, a band can be called upon to 
participate in so many parades and halftime performances that no time is 
left for real music study. Ofttimes the band, by sheer pressure of appear- 


1 James B. Conant’s appraisal of the American high school as reported in U.S. News 
and World Report. 
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ances, plays a very limited repertoire of marches during an entire school 
year. Further, this same limited repertoire is largely repeated in succeed- 
ing years and the student is expected to continue as a loyal member of the 
group when he is actually wasting valuable time. While this same situa- 
tion does not exist to as large a degree in school orchestras, the school choir 
often finds itself in the same predicament as the band. Is it any wonder 
that music has lost status as a curricular offering? 

Now, it is entirely possible to devise a procedure for instrumental and 
choral groups that places music in performance and academic status at 
one and the same time. It is possible, for example, to use music literature 
of various periods for certain specific semesters without repeating any of 
the literature over a span of three years. Further, if administration, com- 
munity, and teacher will make reasonable limitations in the public per- 
formance schedule, it is possible not only to rehearse the music for per- 
formance, but to delve into the academic skills of music theory inherent 
in the music being studied for performance. This is the type of music 
offering that will appeal to the “bright” student and one that will return 
music to its rightful place as a “solid” subject in the curriculum. 

And what about a stepped-up methodology? I know a music teacher 
who gets excellent results, and yet he spends only about 35 minutes out 
of the rehearsal hour on music, because he is never organized for the class, 
and spends an unnecessary amount of time in talking. I always marvel 
at the musical results he achieves and try to imagine how wonderful his 
classes would be if he spent 55 minutes of the hour with the music. Inci- 
dentally, he is always complaining that students are dropping his classes 
and that the counselors are all opposed to his program. 

I realize, also, that the above criticism is not limited to music teachers. 
A parent complained to me the other day that her daughter had spent a 
whole year in a “boring” United States history class. The class just man- 
aged to cover American history up to the Civil War period and was 
“boring” because the teacher wasted the time of the students by talking 
about everything besides history. 

Efficient rehearsal routine, carefully thought-out plans for each lesson 
or rehearsal can make it possible for music teachers to accomplish far 
more in less time, and in this fast age streamlining is as essential in the 
music class as in industry. 

Summarizing, music is an important adjunct to living and should have 
a place of status in the curriculum. It can achieve this status most rapidly 
by a revision of curricular offerings and efficient methodology. 

Is music a “solid” in your school? 





THE ROLE OF LISTENING IN A BALANCED 
PROGRAM OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN* 


Music takes its place in a total program of education not only because 
it is an important part of the total cultural heritage which is passed on 
from one generation to another in an organized way through the schools, 
but also because of the unique contribution it can make to certain basic 
human needs. It provides aesthetic experiences which satisfy the instinc- 
tive craving for beauty. Being essentially a social art, music can fulfill 
the desire for social relationships through sharing rich experiences with 
one’s fellows. Music is an art of communication through which emotions 
are expressed. It therefore satisfies the need for a vital and wholesome 
emotional expression and provides a constructive outlet for dynamic emo- 
tional drives. 

Since music is the expression of feeling, and one’s feelings are of the 
spirit, it is one of the unique characteristics of music that it can satisfy the 
natural urge to find contact with spiritual forces beyond one’s self and 
to become identified with them. 

Musical tone is sound in its most ideal form. It is expressive of and 
appeals to the same qualities of mind and spirit which have led men to 
develop great religion, great art, and idealistic forms of government. By 
its very nature music intensifies and emotionalizes the ideas with which 
it is associated. For example, the text of the national anthem is com- 
municated with greater feeling when sung than when spoken. In fact, 
music is such a potent means of expression that it is important to exercise 
care and discrimination in selecting the concepts with which it is to be 
associated in order that the emotional expressions of young people will 


* Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles (California ) City Schools. 
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be related to areas of experience that contribute to the betterment of 
human life. 

Prior to their entrance into the secondary schools, most young people 
have had an opportunity to engage in a variety of musical activities— 
singing, listening, rhythmic and creative activities, music reading, and the 
use of simple tonal and rhythm instruments. Some of them have had in- 
struction in playing orchestral instruments. In the elementary schools 
these activities are closely interrelated, although readiness for specializa- 
tion begins to emerge. 

In the secondary schools these activities are separated into various 
courses in which the pupils enroll in order to be able to concentrate upon 
the particular musical activity that seems to be best for them. This is as 
it should be, particularly for those pupils whose previous musical experi- 
ences have given them a clear indication that their future musical activi- 
ties should take them into a particular area within the total field of musical 
education. It also makes use of the specialized abilities of secondary music 
teachers, and this too is desirable. 

Music education must make adequate provision for specialization if 
it is to meet the needs of the considerable number of young people whose 
aptitudes require special opportunities for their development. Indeed, 
everything possible should be done to strengthen this phase of music edu- 
cation in the secondary schools. This includes both the provision of ade- 
quate time in the school day and upgrading the quality of the experiences 
involved. 

Glee clubs, choirs, orchestras, and bands at the secondary school level 
generally perform in a creditable manner and frequently reach a level of 
excellence that is truly astonishing. Public performances by such groups 
are a credit to the schools from which they come and are legitimately 
important for their public relations value. 

Unquestionably such performances are of value also to the young 
people who participate in them. They provide an outlet for dynamic emo- 
tional drives that must find a means of expression; they require a high 
degree of self-discipline; and their social values are obvious. The extent 
to which these values are realized depends upon the intrinsic worth of 
the music used and the quality of the performance in terms of vitality of 
emotional expression; quality and blend of tone; accuracy of notes, in- 
tonation, and rhythm; meticulous phrasing and dynamic shading; proper 
tempo, and suitable style. These are qualities that must be present if music 
is to be made musical. Carelessness in these matters is as unthinkable as it 
would be in mathematics. A high level of achievement in them can be 
truly educative. Whether it is educative enough depends upon the breadth 
and depth of understanding that the pupils have developed. 

The question may be raised, however, as to whether the music program 
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in the secondary schools would not be more educative if the so-called 
specialized activities would include related musical experiences of varied 
types. Are the demands for public performance so great that there is time 
only for practice of the necessary skills, or are the demands for public 
performance kept in proportion so that there is time both to develop such 
skills and also to deal with musical meanings? Are public performances 
the purpose that determines the choice of music and the types of activities 
that are carried on during class periods, or are public performances con- 
sidered to be an outcome of an instructional program in which the content 
is determined by what is best for the pupils at a given point in their 
musical development? Will a school system present more convincing 
evidence on its own behalf by a good quality of performance of music 
that has educative value, or by presenting music presumed to have popu- 
lar appeal for the public for the avowed purpose of making a “hit” with 
an audience? Conceivably it could be profitable for music educators and 
administrators to consider whether public performance should be a pur- 
pose or an outcome of music education. 

Reference has been made to meanings and understandings. How are 
they developed? Certainly not through the practice of technical skills 
alone. In his chapter on “Basic Concepts in Music Education,” which is 
part of the 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Foster McMurray writes as follows: 


“If nonprofessional performers are to learn the full meaning of 
music, or to perceive the full aesthetic content, then there must be 
a great gap between their level of aesthetic insight and enjoyment 
on the one hand and their technical ability as performers on the 
other. It would be tragedy if the aesthetic insight and responsive- 
ness of people were limited to their own personal command of in- 
strumental or vocal technique. From this, the conclusion follows: 

. we cannot rely upon instruction in performance skills per se 
as a means to full understanding of musical content. To teach sen- 
sitivity to aesthetic content we must rely upon other educational 
experiences than those of performance. Whatever the values of 
musical performance might be we must recognize that perform- 
ance is not a primary means to development of aesthetic sensitivity.” 


Let there be no misunderstanding about the position of this paper 
with reference to public performance, for its author will rehearse with the 
utmost diligence in an effort to achieve the highest possible level of per- 
formance, and this involves skills; but skills are not enough. 

If this be the case, what other musical activities are necessary to in- 
crease the educative quality of musical performance? The most impor- 
tant of these is listening. To be sure, listening is an indispensable element 
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in the development of skills. Before the performer can create a good sound 
he must know what to listen for; he must have in his mind a prior ideal 
of tone against which to measure the sounds he produces. He must have 
familiarity with the total musical effect and aesthetic content of the music 
he is performing so that he will know what his musical goals really are 
and the extent to which he is progressing toward them. To be a first-rate 
performer he must be able to find and understand the meanings potential 
in music as well as to develop the technical skills necessary to convey them. 

What are these meanings? Strictly speaking, they are purely musical. 
They emerge from the melody, rhythm, harmony, tone color, dynamics, 
and tempo of the music, but most of all from its form, which in this paper 
is considered to be the way in which a piece of music is put together. 

First, there must be developed a concept of the composition as a whole, 
then of its parts and of the way in which they are interrelated. An under- 
standing of the design of a piece of music may involve the recognition of 
large sections that are repeated. This is comparatively simple. It certainly 
will include the recognition of patterns of tone or rhythm when they are 
repeated either in identical or in altered form. When the performer realizes 
that what he is playing or singing is derived from what another instrument 
or vocal part has performed earlier, he has taken an important step toward 
understanding the meaning of the music. 

The performing group which takes time to hear a recording of the 
music it is rehearsing in order to develop a concept of the work as a whole, 
and of the interrelationship of its constituent parts, is likely to perform it 
with understanding as well as with skill. Certainly the musical growth 
of the participants will have progressed far beyond that of a group which 
concentrates solely upon putting a certain finger in exactly the right place 
at precisely the right time, or upon developing a particular kind of tone 
production with the human voice. 

In all of this, listening is an indispensable activity, for the intelligent 
performer will listen not only to himself but to the other parts to which 
his is related. Musicians are well acquainted with the famous story of 
the bass player in the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra who went to hear 
“Rigoletto” on his night off and was utterly amazed when, above the um- 
pah-pah that he always played in a certain passage, he heard for the first 
time the familiar melody of “La Donna é Mobile.” It is to be hoped that 
young people who participate in performing groups in the schools will 
have a more complete musical experience than this professional had. 

The music curriculum at the secondary school level, however, does not 
consist entirely of specialized performing groups. In fact, there is no more 
important aspect of a music program at the secondary level than the pro- 
vision it makes for the general student. The subject generally known as 
“General Music,” sometimes “Introduction to Music,” or “Music Appreci- 
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ation,” while something of a stepchild in many situations, is nevertheless 
of paramount importance in any balanced program of music education. 
Here the chief activities will be listening and singing, with incidental use 
of various instruments. Since the pupils enrolled in general music are 
likely to be less skillful than those in the elective performing groups, there 
is often a tendency to be satisfied with a mediocre quality of performance. 
Nothing can more surely defeat the purposes of such an activity. 

It is better to perform simple music well than to do difficult music 
poorly. At the end of every period the pupils should recognize that they 
have improved in some type of musical activity. Young people who sing 
even the simplest songs with sincerity of expression that comes from within 
them, and with an awareness that their singing is beautiful, can find in 
this experience the strongest possible motivation to further effort toward 
musical growth. In the general music class, however, the purposes lie 
more in the area of understandings and insights than in skills, and the 
development of value judgments is particularly important. 

For most pupils in general music classes the most rewarding activity 
is likely to be listening, through which the individual pupil may experi- 
ence music beyond that which he is able to perform. If the musical ex- 
periences of each of us—children and adults alike—were limited to those 
of our own performances, how limited would be our musical horizons and 
how restricted would be the musical experiences of even the greatest 
artists!) Through listening, virtually the entire literature of music, both 
past and present, can become available to both teachers and students. It 
is also through listening that we can have the most comprehensive contact 
with our musical heritage and receive and appropriate to our own use 
the values it has brought to former generations. 

But music education is concerned not only with the past and present 
but also with the future, and it certainly should bring lasting values into 
the lives of young people. When we realize that the overwhelming majority 
of people listen to music much more than they perform it twenty years 
after they are out of school, the need to develop the ability to listen in- 
telligently, with understanding and with insight, becomes clearly evident. 
Although there is a legitimate place for the type of listening experience 
in which one simply receives a total impression of a piece of music, the 
listening lesson, like the rehearsal of a performing group, must include 
the development of understandings and insights if it is to fulfill its edu- 
cative potentialities. 

In this connection, it is important to consider one significant aspect of 
the nature of music. Unlike other arts, which occupy three dimensions 
in space and remain there for observation, music exists only in time. Since 
music moves in time in and through the attention of the listener, it is 
essential that he recognize what he hears at 2:45 as being related to what 
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he has heard at 2:40 if he is to have any sense of the design of the music. 
When young people become able to recognize patterns of melody or 
rhythm repeated in identical or in altered form, they are developing the 
basic ability to recognize that one part of a composition is derived from 
a part that has been heard earlier. Herein lies the key to an understand- 
ing of the great literature of music on the part of adults. A program that 
develops this ability is giving young people something they can use in 
listening to music for as long as they live. 

Even in such courses as music theory and harmony, listening is a basic 
activity. If the music written as a part of the work in such courses is to 
be anything more than the mechanical notation of music, the student must 
hear the music as he writes. He may hear it sung or played or he may hear 
it in the inner ear of his mind, but in any case what is written must have 
a tonal context in the thinking of the student or it has no musical meaning 
for him. A desirable sequence of experiences in music theory and harmony 
is first listening, then singing, then playing on a keyboard instrument, and 
finally writing. 

Music plays a similar role in the study of music history. It is mean- 
ingless to read statements in a textbook concerning the style of a composer 
unless the verbal concepts can be related to music that already has been 
heard, and a comparison of the styles in various periods in the history of 
music is revealed much more vividly through the music of those periods 
than through verbalizations which at best are inadequate to convey musi- 
cal meanings. 

Music listening can be used advantageously as a part of instruction 
in other subject fields. Music tends to emotionalize any situation in which 
it is used and it can provide a “feeling-tone” that can sensitize students 
to nuances of learning in other subject areas. In this type of situation the 
selection of music is rightfully subordinate to needs of the other fields, 
and the teacher draws upon the literature of music in terms of the needs 

-of nonmusical areas of study. The effectiveness of music’s contribution to 
these areas of learning, however, will be in direct proportion to the quality 
of the music used. Music will serve other subject fields best when its own 
integrity as an art is maintained. There is no reason why the quality of 
music used in connection with another subject field should in any way be 
inferior to that used in music classes. Certainly it should appeal both to 
the emotions and to the intellect, and be worthy of respect and the ex- 
penditure of time involved. In addition, it should be authentic in its re- 
lationship to the subject field with which it is used. 

There is a great deal of so-called correlation which is spurious. The 
authenticity of a composition’s relationship to another subject field stems 
not from its title but from the nature of its constituent musical elements. 

By way of illustration, if a social studies class were studying transpor- 
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tation it would be authentic to listen to a recording, or even to see the 
excellent film of Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” or to listen to “The Little Train 
of Caipira,” by Villa-Lobos, but it would not be authentic to sing or listen 
to a song having a title about a train which was probably composed for 
the textbook to illustrate some rhythmic problem or the interval of the 
augmented fourth. 

It would mean that if the subject were “romanticism” in literature, it 
would be authentic and qualitatively desirable to sing or hear the songs 
of Schubert, Brahms, or Grieg, but undesirable to hear a recording of 
“Come to Me, My Melancholy Baby,” romantic as the implications of that 
title may be. 

If the “other field” involves the study of the culture and language of 
Spain, music will make a better contribution through De Falla’s composi- 
tions—for example, “Nights in the Gardens of Spain’—than through the 
“Capriccio Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, to say nothing of such a song 
as “In a Little Spanish Town.” 

Performing organizations and small ensembles, or individuals taken 
from them, frequently can find an important outlet for their own desire 
to perform, and at the same time serve a useful purpose, in providing the 
general student body with “live” performances that have values not to be 
found through the use of recordings. A program of music education can 
be greatly strengthened by the resourceful use of specialized groups to 
enrich the general program, both in general music classes and in assembly 
programs carefully planned to be instructive as well as interesting. Paren- 
thetically, a question may be raised as to whether the educational poten- 
tialities of the assembly are being fully realized at the secondary level. 

Since the distinguishing characteristic of music is tone, and tone is 
perceived only through the ear, it follows that listening must be a part of 
every musical experience. It cannot be taken for granted, however, that 
listening automatically involves hearing, and it is important in every area 
of music education to direct listening activities in a manner that will pro- 
mote musical understanding on the part of those who have special skills 
in performing and also of the greater number who will find their most 
satisfying musical experiences as listeners. 








THE MUSIC PROGRAM IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY HAROLD C. YOUNGBERG* 


In a period of emphasis upon an expanded high school program in such 
fields as science, mathematics, and foreign languages it would be cata- 
strophic not to have it matched by a corresponding emphasis in the areas 
of literature, music, and the allied fine arts. Finis Engelman, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of School Administrators, has re- 
cently written the following: 


“An advance in the area of science and mathematics without an 
accompanying advance in the creative arts and humanities is dan- 
gerous. Surely America, like Greece, will see the wisdom of seeking 
to develop at one and the same time the prototypes of Archimedes, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Phidias. . . . The 
modern world has a particular need for men educated in science 
but also in the creative arts and humanities as well. Without either 
a horrible vacuum in civilization will occur. Surely Americans are 
too wise to neglect either.” 


The preservation of our cultural heritage, to say nothing of the pro- 
motion of our future culture, rests in the hands of those who establish our 
educational policies and philosophies, whether at local, state, or national 
level. There has been such a vociferous outcry for more people skilled in 
the scientific, technical, and mechanistic areas that the more feebly ex- 
pressed need for people skilled in the creative and fine arts has been prac- 
tically unheard. Consequently our school curriculums are rapidly being 
reshaped to meet these materialistic demands, while our spiritual and cul- 
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tural needs are quietly being relegated to the fringes of our educational 
framework. It is true that our schools must meet the scientific challenge 
of our times, but we must not permit our cultural lag to widen. Our schools 
must provide curricular experiences which allow optimum personal and 
humanistic development of each individual. The subjects we classify 
roughly as “the humanities” have not been accused of being without value. 
But neither is real emphasis being given to their eternal and basic worth. 
We contend that our future scientists, engineers, diplomats, and public 
career people will need music and the other arts more than at any previous 
time in our history if their lives are to be enriched and they are to retain 
balance and sanity. We know that it is not by accident that an excellent 
symphony orchestra flourishes in the community of Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Music serves there in a therapeutic cause as well as in an artistic one. 
Without the arts and the full appreciation of them we may develop a race 
of leaders who will be mechanical robots, without emotions or souls. The 
prospect could be a grim and frightening one. Our arch-rival in the world 
scheme of things has not neglected the arts. Never in history has there 
been such an exportation of ballet, musical performance, and art as we see 
presently coming out of Communistic nations. Every opportunity, for 
example, is being given to the musically gifted. 

We are concerned that our academically talented students may be 
exploited at the risk of neglect of the artistically talented. In many cases 
they are one and the same individuals. Music and art are areas which are 
spiritually and emotionally enriching, and we cannot accept the proposi- 
tion that man shall live “by bread alone.” 

Since this statement deals with music education in the high school 
we shall briefly examine the history of the music movement in America, 
particularly with reference to the impetus it has been given in the school 
program. Since its first limited introduction into the public school cur- 
riculum as early as 1838, but more fully in this century, the growth of the 
music movement has been phenomenal. Not only have literally millions 
of Americans learned to play, sing, and listen to music but there has been 
an accompanying expansion in the economic field of manufacture, sales, 
and distribution of musical materials, supplies, and equipment to the extent 
that the music industry is now one of our largest. This has been closely 
associated with the growth of the radio, television, and recording indus- 
tries, which depend upon music as their chief commodity. 

Thirty to fifty years ago music instruction was in the extracurricular 
fringe area of the curriculum in California high schools. Then it came to 
be accepted for what it had to offer in the scheme of general education 
and made its place in the program of the school day. Later the tendency 
toward reducing the number of periods in the school day began to create 
difficulties in scheduling. The present pressures of increasingly stringent 
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college entrance requirements, additional State and local requirements, 
public demands in a period of uneasiness, and recommendations by people 
in high places, all coupled with a limited number of class periods in the 
day, have begun to put music and other fine arts in a precarious position, 
with the result that they are again being relegated to the fringe areas. 

The preservation of our heritage of cultural arts depends, to a great 
extent, upon what is offered in high school. Our best students need to 
experience these arts not only because of basic personal needs, but also 
because future teachers and curators of the arts must eventually be drawn 
from the ranks of high school graduates. We should be stepping up our 
developments of appreciations at this level rather than cutting them down. 

We are not necessarily arguing the cause of music in the schools here 
since the value of the subject has been amply demonstrated in the past, | 
nor has there been any criticism of the subject per se since it is one which 
has an enriching carryover into adult life and fills a need in any commu- 
nity which lays claim to culture and civilization. We are attempting, how- 
ever, to request that space be maintained in the school program for its 
continued inclusion, perhaps even on a broader and deeper basis than 
before. That this is becoming increasingly more difficult in a six-period 
day in California schools is apparent to every administrator. 

We are all comparatively familiar with the recent report “The Ameri- 
can High School Today” by Dr. James B. Conant. He has emphasized the 
retention of the arts in the curriculum, but he has also pointed out the 
difficulties encountered by the talented college-bound student who wishes 
to diversify his program in the rigid six-period day which is almost uni- 
versal in California. We refer to his Recommendation No. 12 on page 64, 
where he emphasizes the necessity of a seven- or eight-period day. We 
quote as follows: 


“The flexibility provided by such an arrangement is to be con- 
trasted with the rigidity of that of the six-period day. With a six- 
period day, one period of which is taken up with physical educa- 
tion, the academically talented student cannot elect the wide aca- 
demic program recommended above and at the same time elect 
art, music, and practical courses. The importance of this recom- 
mendation can hardly be overemphasized in connection with the 
education of academically talented students.” 


Further, we ask the reader to turn to the first full paragraph on page 
110, which will interpret certain figures in Table D1 on pages 114 and 115. 
It will be noted that the election of music and art by boys was by far the 
highest in the school with the most extensive “academic inventory” and 
nearly the lowest in the school with the most unsatisfactory inventory. 
Further, the relatively small percentage of the academically talented boys 
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electing as much as two years of art and music in certain high schools could 
be in part accounted for by the fact that these schools operate on a six- 
period day. Here lies the crux of our scheduling problem in California. 

Obviously an increased number of daily periods may mean shortened 
periods. One of the most highly ranked high schools in California (ac- 
cording to figures released annually by the University of California) oper- 
ates on an eight-period day comprised of shorter periods. In this school, 
laboratory classes, for example, are scheduled for two consecutive periods, 
thereby giving opportunity for more thorough instruction. In this school 
the music offering is very extensive, the enrollment is large, and the musi- 
cal results are superior, inasmuch as academically talented students are 
able to elect music daily during all of their high school years. 

In increasing the number of daily periods we face two alternatives. 
Either we require teachers to teach an additional class per day, which 
would presumably raise justifiable objections, or we increase the size of 
the teaching staff with a consequent increase in cost of operation. Where 
the latter may be impractical there are compromise plans which may be 
used. It would be generally agreed that many academically talented 
students could carry seven periods per day without hardship, whereas 
others who are less fortunate could carry as few as five. By the addition 
of one, two, or three teachers of academic subjects to the staff of a large 
high school extra teaching time would be added on a partial seven-period 
basis, thereby making an extra period available to students for an elective 
subject such as music or art. The talented student could continue in the 
band, choir, or orchestra; he could elect a class in music theory, harmony, 
or history; he could possibly participate in an additional musical perform- 
ance group. 

It has also been proposed that certain music electives could operate 
on a one-semester basis, alternating with a class in another arts area for 
the second semester. Two such classes could also operate throughout the 
year on an alternating-day basis. We do not, however, recommend this 
plan for performing organizations which should meet daily in order to 
insure maximum development. Presently many schools in California are 
scheduling a band, orchestra, or choir during a so-called pre-period before 
school in order to cater to interested students, but we feel that this puts 
a penalty on participation and again relegates the subject to the fringe 
areas. 

The performing musical organizations may be considered as one of 
the showcase exhibits of the high school and they will be regarded with 
pride by the community if they look well and perform beautifully. Such 
groups will attract the serious students of music who wish to attain the 
highest possible musical proficiency. Some of these will elect a phase of 
music as a vocation, others will develop avocational interests. But all will 
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need year-to-year continuity in participation if fine ensemble performance 
is to be attained. In the large, comprehensive high school such perform- 
ing groups should be organized at different levels of proficiency with 
opportunity for students to advance from one organization to another. 
Orchestras and bands may be set up as intermediate and advanced groups. 
Provision should be made for instruction on the various instruments both 
for beginning and more advanced students. There should be several sing- 
ing organizations such as mixed choruses, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, and 
at least one advanced choir into which the most capable singers can pro- 
gress, particularly in the junior or senior years. 

Whereas the intermediate musical groups will have varied musical 
experiences and will practice good materials suited to their abilities, the 
advanced organizations should perform the finest and broadest range of 
literature possible so that, upon graduation, these students will have had 
an aesthetic and practical acquaintance with some musical masterpieces 
comparable, in their own way, to the masterpieces of literature covered 
in the advanced English classes. It is as unthinkable that students should 
be ignorant of Bach and Beethoven as that they should be ignorant of 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Performing groups may of necessity be sizable in order to perform 
successfully large orchestral, band, and choral compositions in an ade- 
quate fashion. These may run from fifty to more than a hundred members. 
In this case the music teacher is carrying more than an average class load 
and is justified in teaching other classes of smaller size. Here is the op- 
portunity for serious specialization. Large high schools should offer such 
activities as basic theory and elementary harmony, voice class, history and 
music appreciation, small ensemble and solo training, and dance band. 

It is important that musical experience derived from performance par- 
ticipation shall not be limited to the development of technical skills alone. 
These are essential, and a means to an end, but are not an end in them- 
selves. They do not guarantee musicianship or an understanding of the 
music being performed. Our widespread State music festivals demonstrate 
this at times when groups which are letter-perfect in their performance 
of a few chosen selections fail miserably in the sight-reading phase of the 
festival. Students must be exposed to a wide range of literature; should 
hear it performed on recordings, if possible; should discuss it as to form 
and place in the repertoire; be aware of balance, relative importance of 
various voices or lines, emotional development and impact, and all of the 
other facets that are inherent in the making of great music. In no case 
should the students be limited in their musical experiences to that music 
which they are performing. Furthermore it would be desirable to have 
the specializing student become acquainted with other musical media. 
The instrumentalist should become aware of the wide field of choral music; 
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the singer should have at least a listening repertoire of great instrumental 
music. An ideal program would expose the student to singing, playing, 
and listening, if this were possible. 

Carefully developed skill in listening is the paramount item in a music 
program not only because superior performance depends upon meticulous 
listening to pitch, blend, quality and balance, but because a large per- 
centage of these young musicians will do more listening than performing 
in adult life. The existence of good adult community music organizations 
depends upon an audience of intelligent listeners at least partially trained 
in high school. 

At best the high school music program is presently reaching little more 
than 20 per cent of the student body. We are concerned over the large 
remainder. Here are students who would like to become familiar with 
music on a less specialized basis—to become oriented, as it were. The 
“general music” class is a partial answer. It could be offered at least two 
or three times per week, alternating with another subject area. There 
should be opportunity for good recreational singing, much listening to 
excellent recorded music with emphasis on discrimination, opportunity 
to view good films, instruction in the use of simple recreational instruments, 
and some emphasis on factual learning. If music can be related to other 
arts, so much the better. Should a sizable part of the student body be able 
to take such a course, provided it were well taught, the musical tastes of 
the masses could be raised immeasurably. 

Credit for music courses is usually granted on a laboratory basis if no 
outside preparation is required, but, since outside practice may be con- 
sidered out-of-school preparation, some schools give full credit to music 
courses. Occasional schools give credit for private study of voice or an 
instrument, particularly when semestral examinations are given by the 
music department. 

The ultimate success of the high school music program depends upon 
a sympathetic and interested administration ready to provide facilities, 
equipment, teaching materials, and time. The attitude of the community 
will also determine its success in some degree. Most of all, the develop- 
ment of the musical offering is dependent upon the teacher. He must be 
a well-rounded musician of impeccable taste who knows how and what 
to teach. He must enjoy and understand young people. He must have an 
interest in the school community and he must be expert in personal and 
public relations. As a teacher he should preferably have a combination 
of qualities exemplified in the philosopher, the actor, the salesman, the 
missionary, and the lion tamer. 











BASIC ART EDUCATION AND 
INDIVIDUALITY 


BY ROBERT M. BAIN* 


Readers of a Saturday Evening Post essay series have been startled 
recently to learn that such American notions as “Yankee ingenuity” and 
“individual freedom” could be replaced by a rather commonplace “to- 
getherness.” The famous architect and teacher, Doctor Walter Gropius, 
observed that the contemporary American’s spirit, thought, and behavior 
have been conditioned to accept conformity. Values he intended to live by 
have been reduced, when examined in the light of cold objectivity, to 
mass production, expediency, automation, and gadgetry. Shallow symbols 
have become the retaining walls of a restrictive, set, mercantile pattern 
to which the average man conforms, contrary to his verbalized democratic 
ideals. Others note a growing reaction against public apathy and sloppy 
thinking. The noted British educator, D. W. Brogan, has observed a world- 
wide renascence of Humanism.’ The editor of Time, Henry R. Luce, views 
such a renascence as a necessary and welcome condition for the future 
American free-enterprise system.’ Let us consider, only for an uneasy 
moment, that individuality seems to be the dominant deviant from our 
emphasis upon gregariousness. 

Art has always been concerned with individual differences. Art has 
traditionally fostered divergent behavior rather than convergent behavior. 


* Assistant professor of art and education, Chico (California) State College. 

1 Gropius, Walter. “The Curse of Conformity.” The Saturday Evening Post, pp. 18, 
51-54, September 6, 1958. 

2 Brogan, D. W. “The End of Empire.” The Saturday Evening Post. pp. 25, 96- 
100, November 29, 1958. 

8 Luce, Henry R. “The Place of Art in American Life.” 46th convention, Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, 1955. 
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The place of art in basic education, if resurgent individualism continues 
to develop as vigorously as togetherness has, may likely become one of 
the important educational foci of the future. But before we discuss the 
place of basic education in art let us assay some of the obstacles to the 
accomplishment of such a program. 

A disturbing inconsistency in art education lies between the way art 
has been defined and practiced. Many educators, and for that matter many 
of the supporting public, have defined art as an esoteric thing. Little 
attention has been given to the definition of art as a process. The consumer 
public has generally preferred articles with a novel or gadget appeal, 
whether the articles reflected good design qualities or not. By ignoring 
the design qualities of articles related to everyday living the consumer 
has assigned many artists to a kind of social limbo. In a democracy the 
definition of art is a public responsibility. A public lack of concern for 
artistic substance and purposes of the artist is a major obstacle. The article 
by Kuhn and McFee in this issue of the Journal has pointed out that the 
redefinition of the arts in basic education should be in terms of behavior. 

Another disquieting notion has been that an understanding of art was 
to be acquired through some application of the scientific method. This 
analytical approach presupposed that art was a cumulative subject like 
science or mathematics or history. However, as Crane Brinton demon- 
strated, art is noncumulative knowledge, and is more of a process than a 
subject.* It may be difficult to develop verbally any real understanding 
of the artistic process. And because art, whatever else, is creative, the 
step-by-step scientific “method,” which seeks only certainty, may be worse 
than no “method” at all. 

The student’s orientation toward art and the time allotted to art have 
frequently been determined by irrelevant factors. Art activities have often 
been reduced to the lowest common denominator, a) as tools for some 
other subject, b) as dumping grounds for recalcitrant or nonaverage stu- 
dents, c) as service agencies to satisfy the school’s public relations func- 
tions. School activities or subjects which have been justified by such ir- 
relevant factors have been vulnerable to public criticism. If these activi- 
ties were called “art,” the supporting public has tended to respond with 
a stereotype, that art was a “frill.” Hence, the materials, equipment, and 
facilities made available for genuine art activities were frequently not 
consistent with the needs. 

Evaluation has been a persistent problem in art education. In the past 
the emphasis has been placed upon externals. One of these external em- 
phases has been the ranking of students and sometimes teachers according 
to predetermined standards set outside the art class. Used in this way 


4 Brinton, Crane. Ideas and Men. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. pp. 13-14. 
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evaluation has been merely a reporting device. We now have many edu- 
cators in our secondary schools who genuinely accept the need that all 
students should exhibit creative behavior and become self-expressive. Con- 
sistent with this need we should also have evaluation practices in art edu- 
cation which develop increased self-understanding and confidence. This 
does not mean, however, a denial of the importance of the external appear- 
ance or the internal substance of art education. 

In order to reformulate the place of the arts in a basic education pro- 
gram we will need many more who desire a change in the purposes, the 
structure, and the content of secondary education. Four main features of 
art education will require change. 


DEFINITION OF ART 


Let us consider art as a quest for self-realization, individuality, and 
integrity, rather than a quest for certainty. In order to do this we examine 
some of the ways in which art activities are unique. The individual stu- 
dent perceiving an apple, as described by McFee, may visually perceive 
it as an object. If the student has enjoyed the juicy, crisp taste and smell 
of an apple his perception of it also includes nonvisual images: kinesthetic, 
tactile, and emotional. Thus, his definition of its “appleness” probably 
involves both external and internal dimensions. Art, like the apple, is 
multidimensional in its definition. 

An external definition of art presented to the student reveals ways in 
which art activities may develop his abilities to perceive and communicate 
aesthetic experience. For example, teacher and student might explore 
the design qualities of nature . . . the chiaroscuro of leaf shadows on 
sunlit grass, the textural variations of weathered wood, the rhythmical 
qualities of the student’s own rib cage. These are formal relationships. 

Internally the student discovers that his definition of art represents, 
requires, and rewards the unfolding of a unique process wherein he inter- 
acts through formal relationships with materials and environment in a 
productive and tenable way. The process involves the student's artistic 
commitment, his sublimation of peripheral interests and motives, his tol- 
erance of irritants, and his perception of ambiguities and differences. 


ORIENTATION 


The high school student should be externally oriented to an overview 
of an art program in which he can participate at his own most productive 
rate. Why should educators expect all students to accomplish the same 
amount or kind of work in a given period of time? Tolerance and under- 
standing of differences between students is essential to creative behavior. 

Examples of craftsmanship, good materials, effective tools, and equip- 
ment are also a part of the student’s external orientation. Students may 
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be drawn into discussions which relate the habits of organization and 
neatness, acquired in the art class, to other problems of everyday living, 
such as the littered appearance of the school grounds. 

A coordinated sequence of art activities requires teachers and admin- 
istrators to give considerable attention to the following: 


The preparation, distribution, and storage of art materials. 


Smooth transition from the culmination of one art activity into 
the beginning of another. 


The mechanical, clerical details of classroom management. 


The encouragement of students to participate on a partnership 
level with the teacher in all phases of the program. 


Many art teachers have found the use of such audio-visual aids as the film 
Care of Art Materials especially useful. 

The student's exposure to relationships between design ideas, the nature 
of materials, and technique is another external facet of his orientation. 
Many of us have come into contact with design ideas which violate the 
integrity of materials and reveal a misuse of techniques. A classic example 
is the ceramic vase patiently modeled to represent a piece of wood. One 
orientation of high school students in art should be toward integrity. 
Teachers might develop this orientation by exposing students to examples 
of well-designed articles which represent an honest and sensitive treat- 
ment of materials. 

The internal orientation of the student has been largely ignored in the 
past. One of the most comprehensive discussions of psychological gen- 
eralizations regarding characteristics of adolescence is Raymond Kuhlen’s 
Psychology of Adolescence. Another excellent reference is the Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Art Education Association, Art and the Ado- 
lescent. However, art teachers desire more specific information concern- 
ing the characteristics of creative behavior. 

Each individual who behaves creatively tends, over a period of time, 
to learn a unique pattern of creative skills. As this pattern of creative skills 
develops, a sensitiveness to certain types of sensory perceptions also de- 
velops. Creative skills and selective sensitivity are interdependent in 
creative achievement. Both are strengthened through practice. The fol- 
lowing factors appear to govern their development.® 


1. The individual is usually aware of a need to create with a certain 
kind of material. If this need or drive is strong enough, early frus- 
trations are not necessarily discouraging, but may make motivation 
more intense. On the other hand, success experiences as well as 


5 Murphy, Gardner. Personality. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. pp. 452- 
76. 
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frustrations are essential to the development of creative skill and 
sensitivity. 

The creative individual considers himself unique. His social peers 
may not see him as he sees himself. However, when engaged in 
the creative process the individual may ignore or defy all but the 
most relevant social conventions. If his social group ignores his 
potential or attempts to force him to conform to patterns other than 
that which are consistent with his own self-concept, the individual 
may acquire defensive attitudes. These defensive attitudes may 
prevent the individual from perceiving, absorbing, and expressing 
his experiences creatively. For example, if the social group demands 
that roses be perceived as red, trees as green, a high school educa- 
tion as good, and modern art as foolish, then the individual's re- 
sponses are likely to become stereotyped according to his conform- 
ity. In defense of his self-concept the individual has two choices. 
He can reject roses, trees, high school education, and art which do 
not fit the stereotype, or he can defy conventions and perceive some 
roses as “not red,” some trees as multicolored, some high school 
education as bad, and some modern art as dynamic and attractive. 
If the individual conforms to the stereotypes, then his own unique 
self-concept will lie buried under many layers of defensive atti- 
tudes.° 

The creative individual is subjected, usually without his voluntary 
control, to a sudden illumination which shows him how he can 
satisfy his original drive to create. This sudden flash comes as a 
result of the individual's toying or playing with relevant materials, 
relationships, or concepts. Illumination in the creative process has 
been described as a kind of ecstasy which may be triggered by 
factors below the level of consciousness. But the individual's strug- 
gle to acquire information and materials, to absorb experiences, to 
tolerate ambiguities, and to perceive differences also make creative 
illumination an agonizing achievement.® 

The creative individual’s concept of himself frequently demands 
that he polish the original form of his creative behavior into a prod- 
uct which is presentable and complete.* 


If educators and parents desire students to achieve creatiyity, they 
must foster conditions which are free, permissive, and encourage creative 
readiness. M. J. Stein has pointed out that, while most individuals have 
some capacity for creative behavior, the individual who behaves creatively 
is a deviant rather than a conformist.’ However, creative behavior is 


6 Rogers, Carl R. “Toward a Theory of Creativity.” Etc.; A Review of General 
Semantics, 11: 254, Summer, 1954. 
7 Stein, M. J. “Creativity and Culture.” Journal of Psychology. 36: 311, 1953. 
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neither criminal nor neurotic.* The student’s internal orientation toward 
art indicates to him the chances that his initial ideas, perceptions, and urge 
to toy with and explore materials, elements, and concepts will be accept- 
able and actively encouraged.® The teacher should reserve the function 
to help him cultivate and refine his perceptions. 


EXTENSION OF ART ACTIVITIES 


The extension of art activities, like definition and orientation, has more 
than one, external, dimension. The following are some of the areas of 
extension. 

1, Extension of an art activity into the past has the value of re- 
inforcing the student’s knowledge, habits, attitudes, skills which 
are acquired during the activity. 

There may be a danger in this kind of extension. If the activity is predi- 
cated upon the accumulation of past knowledge and skill, this cumulative 
approach may likely have a negative effect upon productive thinking.’® 
The opposite extreme, the impressionistic “take,” such as one might en- 
counter in a TV show, is also undesirable. Instead of the cumulative, ana- 
lytical approach, the teacher might stimulate deep emotional and intel- 
lectual student responses to the visual, tactile, and kinesthetic images 
involved in art or the activity as such. In order to foster this approach 
many art teachers familiarize themselves with such books as Larkin’s Art 
and Life in America and Fleming's Arts and Ideas. Art teachers might also 
profit greatly from “New Media in Arts Education,” by Marshall McLuhan. 
The Baylor University Theatre’s film Hamlet is an impressive example of 
the extension of art from the present into the past and of relationships 
between several different art forms. 

2. The extension of an art activity into other related areas of school 
or community life has the value of developing discriminative 
abilities as well as tolerance. 

In connection with such extra-class activities a persistent problem appears. 
Art teachers and students are frequently faced with the interruption of 
their work by others who desire signs, posters, and the like for promo- 
tional purposes. Secondary school art has traditionally played this service 
role. Some schools have scheduled a special art class for the service func- 
tion. Students and teachers receive academic load credit for this work. 
This practice permits the art program to perform its service function and 
at the same time reduces the unnecessary interruption of art classes. 


8 Hart, H. H. “The Integrative Function in Creativity.” Psychiatric Quarterly. 
24: 1-16, 1950. 

® Rogers, C. R. “Toward a Theory of Creativity” Etc., Review of General Seman- 
tics, 11: 249, 1954. 

10 Birch, H. G., and H. S. Rabinowitz, “The Negative Effect of Previous Experience 
on Productive Thinking.” Journal of Experimental Psychology. 41: 121-25, 1951. 
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3. The extension of art into living spaces, industry, fashion, com- 
munication, and self-adornment may require the teacher to pre- 
pare the student to accept a new image into his concept of art. 

Many helpful source materials from current magazines are available. Such 
books as Faulkner’s Inside Today’s Home, although not written at the high 
school student’s reading level, are valuable for teacher use. An excellent 
approach to industrial design has been described by Rowena R. Kostel- 
low." In order for new images of art to be tenable with the student’s 
concept of art as a joyful experience, many art teachers are prepared to 
face novel and astonishing behavior. 

4. The extension of classroom art activities into the art of other 
cultures develops student understanding and tolerance for the 
way other peoples live. 

The publications of U.N.E.S.C.O. are an excellent source. A film produced 
by Caltex Corporation, Three Brothers, is a good way to expose students 
to various aspects of Asian and Indonesian arts and crafts. It is important 
that all such external extensions of art be perceived by the student as assets 
to his own self-image rather than as liabilities or imposed changes. 


EVALUATION IN ART 


Evaluation in art has external and internal facets. The effective evalu- 
ation of creative behavior by both student and teacher should involve a 
redefinition of the student's art-related self-concept. Such redefinition may 
have a number of specific values. The student and teacher, through re- 
definition, should acquire an increased readiness for new discovery and 
exploration of the unknown in art. Redefinition helps the student and 
teacher to develop the ability to discriminate between intrinsic, art-com- 
mitted motives and peripheral motives. Redefinition results in an increased 
awareness of the student's potential. Many successful art teachers con- 
tinually redefine their activities, and in this way have developed a unique 
sensitiveness for selecting the proper time, materials, methods for evalua- 
tive discussions, displays, demonstrations, etc. Evaluation does not occur 
at any set time in the creative process, but may be a continuous, simulta- 
neous part of definition, orientation, and extension. Evaluation may take 
many forms. At times a gesture, a facial expression, the way the teacher 
transmits information, or suggests design ideas, principles, color theories, 
and the like determine whether the student will accept or reject evalua- 
tion. The art teacher can only provide a tenable climate for effective eval- 
uation. The student must find it acceptable—perceive both himself and 
his art work as worthwhile in order to benefit from it. 


11 Kostellow, Rowena R. “An Approach to Design.” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, 52: 95-98, 1959. 





BRAIN-SKETCHING 


BY E. R. ROBERTS* 


”» « 


“Sputniks,” “Jupiter C’s,” “Vanguards,” and new management tech- 
niques, together with an increased interest in “Brainstorming,” “Think,” 
and automation, have indicated as never before a need for new techniques 
in visual experimentation in our drafting and design classes. 

The ever-pressing problem before the teacher is to extract from the 
student new and fresh ideas through the media of a sketch. 

It is difficult to extract a new idea from a student quickly. Students 
seem to dwell on the many problems of details and construction, and for 
this reason the original idea is sometimes lost. 

I have devised a new technique that will help a student bring out 
fresh ideas. This technique has more or less been adopted from the much 
publicized and practiced method of “Brainstorming” and “Think,” cur- 
rently used by management and industry. I have combined these two 
methods and adapted them to a classroom situation. This new technique 
is aptly labeled “Brain-Sketching.” “Brain-Sketching” was devised for the 
classroom to follow a unit in freehand drawing or to be used in mechani- 
cal drawing, design, or art classes. 

Experiments were held in order to find out how successful such a plan 
would be. Ninth- through twelfth-grade students enrolled in mechanical 
drawing classes at Whittier High School were used in the first pilot group. 

Each class was briefed by the instructor and given the background 
for “Brainstorming” and “Think” in order that he would fully understand 
the details of this new process. The workings of “Brain-Sketching” were 
carefully given. All students were supplied with a piece of sketch paper 
and a soft pencil. 


* Teacher and Chairman, Industrial Education Department, Whittier (California) 
Union High School. 
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The first problem to be designed was a one-piece telephone. The stu- 
dents were given a two-minute period of silence to think about the prob- 
lem. At the end of two minutes the word “sketch” was given and as many 
ideas as possible were sketched on paper. At the end of the sketch period 
the order to stop was given and all papers were turned over to await in- 
structions about the next experiment. 

The second experiment was to redesign a spoon—make it functional, 
yet different. The “Brain-Sketching” process was repeated as before, using 
the same time intervals. However, time intervals should vary, depending 
on the complexity of the problem. 

In all experiments to date, we have found that “Brain-Sketching” 
induces constructive thinking and motivates the inexperienced student to 
do some creative design. Many times we as teachers underestimate the 
abilities of our students; we tend to adhere to the hard and fast rules and 
are hesitant to try something new. 

Try this method—it is a challenge, yielding amazing results. 

Here are a few suggested items for your first experiment. 


. Vertical door pull. 

Hack saw frame. 

. Any small kitchen utensil. 

A fork—a spoon. 

Safety razor. 

Bottle or another type container. 
. Toothbrush holder. 


. Counter-top sugar dispenser. 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
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SACRAMENTO 14, CALIFORNIA 


For service dial llbert 2-1441 - Gilbert 2-3205 





BEIER & GUNDERSON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE INC. 


77 BATTERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
EXBROOK 2-5603 


REPRESENTING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINES OF QUALITY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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